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ABSTRACT 

Membership, attendance and financial support have significantly declined in today’s local 
mainline church. Meanwhile, deferred maintenance challenges and shrinking budgets are 
continuing to have serious program consequences. 

An aging constituency demands contemporary restroom facilities, handicapped 
accessibility, enhanced lighting and effective acoustics. Meanwhile, Capital Campaign Programs 
are only conducted every twenty to twenty-five years in the average church setting. 

This thesis addresses the issues and challenges in organizing and conducting Major 
Capital Campaign Programs seeking to raise one million dollars or greater to primarily 


accomplish facility upgrades or new construction in today’s environment. 


vi 


CHAPTER ONE 


SETTING THE TABLE 


The purpose of this thesis-project is to analyze the current condition of the local mainline 
church and how best to conduct a successful major capital campaign raising one million dollars 
or more over a three-year period. 

Current philanthropic trends will be examined, as well as emerging headwinds that face 
the local mainline church on the corner. Special consideration will be given to the important role 
of major gifts in these campaigns (ten thousand dollars and greater) and most especially, the 
cultivation of volunteer leaders in the solicitation of such gifts in conducting a structured 
campaign program. 

As importantly, the spirituality and the gospel-centered messaging of these congregations 
will be underscored and referenced. This factor distinguishes a church fundraising program from 
any other kind of nonprofit effort. 

Observations, guidelines, and conclusions will be based on relevant recent research data 
and the experience of the writer, a fundraising consultant with forty-five years of full-time 


experience. The writer is also an ordained Presbyterian minister. 


Philanthropy and Religion 
One could make the case that the uniquely American beginnings of philanthropy began 
with the local church in the nineteenth century. The church shift from public support to 


individual giving and annual stewardship programs became the hallmark of this movement. 


Today, total philanthropic giving topped $410 billion in 2017; 31 percent of that total was 
given to religion and church support.' This does not include human services or organizations like 
the Salvation Army. These are serious results, as the second recipient type, education, received 
only 14 percent of that total. There is a lot of wind in the balloon. 

This writer will seek to underscore an essential point, which is that philanthropy is a 
personal matter. Giving by individuals comprises 70 percent of all giving, Wills, trusts, and 
bequests are another 9 percent of all philanthropy. Individuals therefore give 79 percent of all 
contributions. Foundations provide 16 percent of the total, and corporate giving has steadily 
provided about 5 percent.” These personal aspects of philanthropic participation are vital to 
annual stewardship initiatives and special campaign programs in the local mainline church. 
Moreover, research shows that those who support church programs are also more than likely to 
contribute to other nonprofits beyond the church. 

Experience shows that face-to-face solicitations for philanthropic support are the most 
effective means of developing significant gifts. The personal aspects of this process cannot be 
overemphasized and will be more fully developed in chapters 3 and 4 of this thesis-project. 

The significant philanthropic performance of giving to religion and churches speaks for 
itself. The issue is, will it be sustained? Significant headwinds have been developing and have a 
direct bearing on the probable success of major capital campaign programs conducted in the near 


future. 


1. Giving USA, “Giving USA 2018: Americans Gave $410.02 Billion to Charity in 2017, Crossing the 
$400 Billion Mark for the First Time,” June 13, 2018, accessed May 16, 2019, https://givingusa.org/giving-usa- 
2018-americans-gave-4 10-02-billion-to-charity-in-20 1 7-crossing-the-400-billion-mark-for-the-first-time/; see 
Giving USA 2018: The Annual Report on Philanthropy for the Year 2017, 173. 


2. Giving USA 2018, 31. 


3. Giving to Religion (Fall 2017), 5. 


Headwinds 

There is a trend of declining religious affiliation. “In 1961, 50% of Americans belonged 
to one of 11 major Christian denominations. In 2015, only 10% of Americans belonged to the 
same 11 denominations.” Further, “the percentage of Americans who self-identify as Protestant 
or Catholic dropped from 92% in 1967 to 58% in 2016.4 This impact of declining church 
memberships can be seen in the Presbyterian Church, whose membership nationally was 5.3 
million in 1960 but now is 1.48 million members, a 19.8 percent decline since 2012 alone. 

Stewardship and other giving are critically linked not only to church membership but 
also, as importantly, to church attendance. Those who attend church regularly are more likely to 
give consistently and more substantially. “Households that attend religious services on a monthly 
basis are 11 times more likely to give to religion compared to households who never attend. 
Households attending religious services weekly or more, are 28 times more likely to give to 
religion compared to those who never attend.” Declining membership and declining attendance 
in the local mainline church narrow the fundraising constituency.° 

In addition, there is growing competition for the charitable dollar contributed by the 
average church parishioner. “Religiously affiliated households give substantially more to non- 
profits across all subsectors,” according to the Giving to Religion report.’ People are being asked 
aggressively to support their universities, community nonprofits, and a variety of disease-of-the- 


month clubs. Even major capital campaign programs, which were once rotated by United Way, 





4. Giving USA 2018, 177. 
5. Giving USA 2018, 182. 
6. Giving to Religion, 21. 


7. Giving to Religion, 24. 


are now being conducted in the local community in multiple efforts simultaneously. Congregants 
and parishioners, especially those who are most capable of making significant gifts, are being 
aggressively asked to support these efforts. They are being cultivated, and mostly in the “right” 
way—personally—to encourage this support. 

This reality is further aggravated by annual stewardship programs in the local church that 
are lethargic and casual rather than relying on a process of personal appeal. These programs in 
the main are based on a generic letter, simple public announcements, and goals that are either 
murky or unspecified. They lack energy and structure with fingers crossed rather than a 
meaningful plan. Part of this problem is the reluctance to talk about money in a church setting. 
Talking about money is always seemingly a sensitive issue; however, not only is there 
philanthropic competition but also essentially nonstructured, tired, and nagging annual 
stewardship efforts. People are not being asked, at least not in an effective personal way. 

Church and parish budgets are shrinking, with an average annual budget of now in the 
range of eighty-fie thousand dollars.* The church on the corner with an endowment is often using 
these resources to underwrite budget shortfalls. Those without these resources, which are the 
majority, are excruciatingly strapped. 

Wills, trusts, and bequests that came in with regularity to the local church are now being 
given to other nonprofits because they are cultivated and solicited. Churches and parishes in the 
past opened the mail and were “surprised” that Mrs. Jones left one hundred thousand dollars in 
her will as an estate gift to the church. These gifts, the key to endowment development, are not 
proliferating because they are not being asked for in a systematic and deliberate way. There are 


very few structured planned giving programs to garner this support for the local mainline church. 


8. Giving USA 2018, 12. 


These budget stresses unfortunately also prevent financial flexibility in addressing 
important matters of deferred maintenance of church facilities. Since major capital campaigns to 
address these issues are historically conducted only every twenty years or more in the local 
church, important facility improvements in matters such as restrooms, lighting, sound equipment, 
handicap access, and ambiance are neglected. These conditions affect attendance and 
participation, especially with those sixty-five and older. The neglected attention to these matters 
also affects confidence in the future and the perceived vitality of church programing. When 
matters of the roof, drainage, and unanticipated situations arise, they are considered emergencies 
rather than a result of an ordinary, ongoing, deliberate plan for improvement. 

If these headwinds are not debilitating enough, there is an unusual anxiety about the 
future, especially on the part of those sixty-five and older. When the average parishioner reaches 
sixty-five, giving moderates, as recent research indicates.” 

When conducting confidential interviews in the fundraising planning study process with a 
significant number of churches, interviewers found that those sixty-five and older focus on a 
number of issues of significant anxiety. Issues that were jokingly referenced ten years ago are 
now in the forefront. Mentioned frequently are 

e Will I outlive my money? 

e [| may live longer, but what will that quality of life be? 

e Will my children still be living in my house? 

e Can I afford to send my grandkids to college? 

e Will this church be around at the end of my life? 


e Where are the youth? 


9. Giving to Religion, 16. 


e Change is going too fast. 
e This is a different world from the one I grew up in. 
e My kids don’t go to church; unfortunately, I did not insist on it. 


e My church friends are passing away. 


These insecurities are real and not imagined. As Fortune magazine highlights in an article 
entitled “The Shrinking Middle Class,” the growth in prices compared with earnings is 
significant. Since 1990, college tuition has increased 374 percent, medical care 189 percent, 
prescription drugs 182 percent, funeral expenses 178 percent, air fares 66 percent, electricity 82 
percent, food at home 70 percent, gasoline 118 percent, and even alcoholic beverages 141 
percent.!° 

The white middle-class constituency of the local mainline church has the feeling of 
falling behind; 40 percent of a large survey of workers in the United States by a Harris poll are 
living paycheck to paycheck. Those living only on a pension are not far behind. Aggregate 
household debt balances have jumped for the seventh straight quarter. Average credit card debt is 
seven thousand dollars.'’ The middle class and mostly white congregants of the local church 
have lost their status as the US economic majority in 2015. For especially those sixty-five or 
older, this is not the world they grew up in.!” 

To make matters worse, there is a cultural antipathy to religion. In a sense, this is the fault 
of the church itself. Greater fundraising results are manifest in churches and parishes with a 


conservative, biblical, and evangelical message. Over the last fifty years, mainline 





10. “The Shrinking Middle Class,” Fortune, January 2019, 55. 
11. “The Shrinking Middle Class,” 54. 


12. “The Shrinking Middle Class,” 60. 


denominations have been preoccupied with the social gospel and have moved away from a 
biblically based theological integrity. This lack of “spirituality” is now in great evidence and 
adds to the uncertainty and loss of vision of the local church on the corner. If fundraising is 
personal, there is nothing more personal than one’s relationship to Jesus Christ and in turn a 
relationship to others with the same beliefs. 

Addressing this message is the central ingredient in conducting a successful campaign in 
the local mainline church. As fundraising performance testifies, prospective donors want to 
respond to a conservative, biblically based, and Christ-centered message. This is the first order of 
business which the clergy must address before a major program is initiated. 

As critically, fundraising success depends on volunteer leaders who are willing 
personally to solicit others for money. In the experience of counsel, those who have done this in 
the past over the years are tired and essentially say, “Been there, done that.” 

The average community campaign program forty-five years ago enjoyed 100 to 110 
soliciting volunteers. This was a way to gain greater visibility in the community and essential 
recognition with broader community leadership. Today the average is 8 soliciting volunteers 
regardless of campaign goals. In church programs only 5 or 6, on average, are willing to solicit 
others personally for gifts in a typical major campaign program. Part of the challenge is that 
many leaders have passed away, combined with the fact that community structures have broken 
down and that many are from somewhere else and not in geographies or a church they grew up 
in. 

This is to say that the mere raising the flag, announcing a program, and assuming support 
will not be an assurance that these plans will be supported. These programs will require greater 


analytical planning, essential buy-in from folks assuming leadership roles, and significant major 


gifts to give these efforts momentum and credibility. Fundraising is a personal matter; the more 
personal the approach, the more likely the request will be given serious consideration. 
Promise 

The uniquely American history and vitality of philanthropy cannot be ignored. It also 
cannot be separated from faith and values. 

Despite the headwinds and cultural changes to the religious landscape, giving to religion 
still accounts for 31 percent of all giving—upwards of 130 billion dollars last year. Of that total, 
41 percent was given to the local mainline church on the corner. Those with a religious 
affiliation gave $1,590 to other charitable causes compared with $695 given on average by those 
without a religious affiliation. Moreover, it is estimated that 75 percent of high net worth 
individuals are motivated to give by their personal values and beliefs rather than a primary 
interest in tax benefits afforded through philanthropy. 

More specifically, most church capital campaign programs are ultimately successful, in 
the experience of counsel—especially those programs that have completed thorough and 
thoughtful planning. 

Moreover, in a recent survey conducted by Indiana Lilly Family School of Philanthropy, 
individuals were asked to label the organizations to which they give. They identified 73 percent 
of their giving as giving to a faith-based organization of some kind.'? As David King in “Faith 
and Philanthropy” says, “Religious giving has not disappeared. In fact, it has continued to grow 


slowly each of the past few years.” King also writes, “We have known that congregations for 


13. David P. King, “Faith and Philanthropy,” Advancing Philanthropy (Spring 2018), 50. 


years have been the largest recipient of America’s charitable giving by far because of the power 
of religious motivations.”'4 

Fundraising is personal. Philanthropy is a way of reaffirming values and beliefs. An 
essential aspect is to rekindle volunteer participation with new generational participants. 

Summary 

Philanthropic support of religion is the most significant, by far, than any other society or 
nonprofit segment. Individual giving represents 79 percent of the total philanthropic 
performance, a personal matter. Gifts need to be asked for and not assumed. Church membership 
and attendance are declining in the mainline. Budgets are shrinking, but deferred maintenance 
requirements of facilities are increasing. Church members are experiencing a critical degree of 
anxiety and questioning the future of the local church. Churches are losing a sense of spirituality 
and are not teaching biblical, Christ-centered messages. Put bluntly, the message of the mainline 
church is not distinguished from the noise of today’s culture. This may be a principal reason that 
5 percent of mainline churches are closing per year and the mainline constituency is steadily 


shrinking. The matter of biblical values and Christ-centered messages will be considered in the 


next chapter. 


14. King, “Faith and Philanthropy,” 51. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MONEY, ANXIETY, AND FAITH 


There is a crisis in the culture of the United States. Since the Enlightenment there has 
been a philosophical attitude of the inevitability of progress. Each and every day and in each of 
every way things are going to get better and better. America’s capitalist paradigm has been based 
on this premise. However, because of a variety of factors, the average middle-age person no 
longer has confidence in that premise. The average churchgoer does not know what the future 
may hold—including the survival of the local church itself. 

New York Times writer and PBS commentator David Brooks refers to the seventeenth- 
century term acedia in his book The Second Mountain. Brooks describes many in our culture 
who have acedia: a sluggishness of the soul, apathy, listlessness, a lack of desire to act. He 


oo] 


describes such a person as one who is “fleeing the battlefield.”* Rapid technological disruption, 
uncertain financial security, and shrill and relentless national political conversations are tearing 
at the fabric of society. The culture has challenged the core of perceived values and perhaps faith 
itself. As Brooks observes, “The big questions in life have been replaced by entertainment.” 

All major capital campaigns are about the future, but perceptions about the future are 


often murky, uncertain, and filled with anxiety. The world is different from the one many of us 


grew up in. 


Money 


1. David Brooks, The Second Mountain (New York, NY: Random House, 2019), 24. 
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The culture is preoccupied with the money scorecard. Who has money? Who does not? 
Who lost the most? What was a national US obsession is now a worldwide preoccupation. 
Capitalist icon Steve Forbes is advertising an iPad broadcast entitled “Making Sense of a 
Disjointed World.” In the same issue of Forbes magazine (March 31, 2019), what was an 
ordinary review of US billionaires is now a report of the wealthiest people in the world. 

The mention of money has always been an uneasy conversation for the church on the 
corner. It is especially so today because of shifting demographics, a shrinking constituency, and 
the anxiety of the middle class which predominantly constitutes the membership of the local 
church. 

This anxiety over money is sharply evidenced during the conduct of major campaign 
programs. Fewer and fewer volunteers are willing to solicit gifts in support of these programs. 
Also, it is not unusual for the idea of such programs to be discussed for six or seven years before 
they are executed. Surely, the spirituality and energy of the local church will play a vital role in 
preparing and conducting such significant programs. Let us examine four scriptural accounts 
where Jesus talks about money, anxiety, and faith. The people in these accounts represent 


members of any church family. 


Bigger Barns 
As Jesus was teaching, 


Someone in the crowd said to him, “Teacher, tell my brother to divide the 
inheritance with me.” 

Jesus replied, “Man, who appointed me a judge or an arbiter between you?” Then 
he said to them, “Watch out! Be on your guard against all kinds of greed; life does not 
consist in an abundance of possessions.” 

And he told them this parable: “The ground of a certain rich man yielded an 
abundant harvest. He thought to himself, ‘What shall I do? I have no place to store my 
crops.’ 


11 


“Then he said, “This is what Ill do. I will tear down my barns and build bigger 
ones, and there I will store my surplus grain. And I’ll say to myself, “You have plenty of 
grain laid up for many years. Take life easy; eat, drink and be merry.”” 

“But God said to him, ‘You fool! This very night your life will be demanded from 
you. Then who will get what you have prepared for yourself?’ 

“This is how it will be with whoever stores up things for themselves but is not 
rich toward God.” 

This stark parable as told by Jesus is about covetousness and a life without reflection. The 
fool expresses his ultimate desire to eat, drink, and be merry for many seasons. The man 
mentioned is totally self-centered. There is no mention of others who help him harvest and store 
his crop. There is no mention of a God who provided such surplus, nor is there gratefulness to or 
awareness of God producing the harvest in the first place. There is no reference to family or 
those who might share in future benefits, no reference to community or sharing such bounty with 
the poor. 

It is also interesting also that the man plans to tear down his old barns and not renovate or 
expand them. He plans on building new barns, with no regard for current resources. He has no 
awareness that at any moment, his life could be gone. There are no baggage racks on top of the 
hearse and no Ryder trucks following it. 

For this man, the past does not connect with the future. Current opportunity takes center 
stage for nothing other than personal benefit and no evidence of sustained value. As David 
Ramsey says in The Legacy Journey, “If your goal is only to get rich, you'll be blind to other 
people, you’ ll ignore the needs around you. You’ll neglect your family; you’ll do stupid things 


with the money you have and you will walk with a spiritual limp.” Contentment is a manner of 


traveling, not a destination. 


2. Luke 12:13-21. Unless otherwise indicated, Scripture quotations are from the New International Version. 


3. Dave Ramsey, The Legacy Journey: A Radical View of Biblical Wealth and Generosity (Brentwood, TN: 
Ramsey Press, 2014), 39. 
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The Rich Young Ruler 
On another occasion, Jesus had been teaching his disciples and the crowds who came to 
hear him. 
As Jesus started on his way, a man ran up to him and fell on his knees before him. 
“Good teacher,” he asked, “what must I do to inherit eternal life?” 
“Why do you call me good?” Jesus answered. “No one is good—except God 
alone. You know the commandments: ‘You shall not murder, you shall not commit 
adultery, you shall not steal, you shall not give false testimony, you shall not defraud, 
honor your father and mother.’” 
“Teacher,” he declared, “all these I have kept since I was a boy.” 
Jesus looked at him and loved him. “One thing you lack,” he said. “Go, sell 
everything you have and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven. Then 
come, follow me.” 
At this the man’s face fell. He went away sad, because he had great wealth.* 
Probably the same age of Jesus himself, the young man is obviously thoughtful, 
conscientious, and a well-educated member of the Jewish establishment. He is a leader. He has 
respect for tradition and the past. He has an extraordinary sense of responsibility. As Peter 
Gomes writes in The Good Book, “He was an impressive man eager for righteousness. He had no 
moral flaw or concealed blemish.” Gomes continues, “Wealth is not a sin, but it is a problem.” 
Wealth is a gift and not a reward.” 

The rich young ruler had a checklist of promises he kept from his youth and was sincere 
in wanting to know how he could have eternal life. “What good deed must I do that I have not 


done?” The challenge was he was “exceedingly” rich, and that was an essential part of his 


personal identity. Giving all his wealth to the poor was too much of a sacrifice, let alone leaving 


4. Mark 10:17-22. 


5. Peter Gomes, The Good Book: Reading the Bible with Heart and Mind (New York: Avon Books, 1998), 
291-93. 
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his station and following Christ into an uncertain future. For it is said, “Where your treasure is, 


your heart will be also.”° Jesus expected servanthood. 


Anxiety 

As Jesus and his disciples were on their way, he came to a village where a woman 
named Martha opened her home to him. She had a sister called Mary, who sat at the 
Lord’s feet listening to what he said. But Martha was distracted by all the preparations 
that had to be made. She came to him and asked, “Lord, don’t you care that my sister has 
left me to do the work by myself? Tell her to help me!” 

“Martha, Martha,” the Lord answered, “you are worried and upset about many 
things, but few things are needed—or indeed only one. Mary has chosen what is better, 
and it will not be taken away from her.’”’ 

Martha was a good Presbyterian. She was a manager of her home and was conscientious 
about everything she did with equal priority. She was a worrier. It was Martha who went to 
approach Jesus to raise her brother, Lazarus, from the dead. It was Martha who was the hostess 
and kept the kitchen while others were in the house. It was Martha who knew the community and 
the protocol expected in Jesus’ society. It was Martha who had a checklist of duties to 
accomplish. 

She was particularly annoyed with her sister, Mary, who sat with the men in another part 
of the house. Especially focused on Jesus’ every word, Mary violated the societal protocol and 
left Martha to handle the duties. 

Martha was anxious and worried. She lost sight of Jesus and the importance of his 
message. She failed to understand the priority, urgency, and significance of these important 


moments of Holy Week. It was Martha who did not anticipate the death and resurrection of 


Christ and the critical timetable of God’s plan—Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection. Martha 


6. Matt 6:21. 
7. Luke 10:38-42. 
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witnessed and experienced the majesty of Christ with the raising of her brother, Lazarus, from 


the dead and yet could not focus on Christ’s transformative mission. 


Faith 
While Jesus was in Bethany in the home of Simon the Leper, a woman came to 
him with an alabaster jar of very expensive perfume, which she poured on his head as he 
was reclining at the table. 
When the disciples saw this, they were indignant. “Why this waste?” they asked. 
“This perfume could have been sold at a high price and the money given to the poor.” 
Aware of this, Jesus said to them, “Why are you bothering this woman? She has 
done a beautiful thing to me. The poor you will always have with you, but you will not 
always have me. When she poured this perfume on my body, she did it to prepare me for 
burial. Truly I tell you, wherever this gospel is preached throughout the world, what she 
has done will also be told, in memory of her.”® 
It was Mary who appreciated the lordship of Jesus and had an awareness of his 
impending future. Never married, she had little financial security except for her home with 
Martha. She gave Jesus her most valuable possession, a very expensive perfume, valued at more 
than three hundred days of earned income. She poured it over Jesus and dried it with her hair. 
She knew that this dinner was dangerous; authorities were looking for Jesus and all of his 
disciples who could be considered accomplices. The high priests also planned to execute 
Lazarus, Mary’s and Martha’s brother. The Romans, eager to control Bethany and neighboring 
regions, were already executing hundreds of persons by a slow but visible death by crucifixion, 
hanging those they considered criminals on crosses by the highway. 
It was Mary who was aware that Christ was facing his final days, and in an act of total 


faith she clung to his words and very presence. After Christ’s death, her perfume permeated the 


space where he had been laid in the tomb. 


8. Matt 26:6-13. 
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Martha was preoccupied with duty and protocol, errands and household management. 
She was anxious and distracted with everything. She lacked the faith to focus on the Master. Yet, 
eternal life with him made all else trivial. 

Brooks was right to highlight the degree of anxiety in American life: 126,000 deaths in 
America have resulted from the COVID-19 virus. The murder of George Floyd resulted in mass 
demonstrations across the country. Thirty million Americans have lost their jobs. The stock 
market whipsaws from day to day. Presidential leadership has been belligerent and arrogant. 
Church services have been suspended over a period of several months. Pop psychologist Dr. Phil 
(Dr. Phil McGraw) may claim that “anxiety is a result of inappropriate feelings disproportional 
to the reality of the circumstances,” but the circumstances seem qualifying now, in the view of 
this writer. 

Yet, philanthropic giving has been robust even in these uneven times. It will again top 
four hundred billion dollars in 2019. Philanthropy (the “love of mankind”) is almost a uniquely 
American tradition, unmatched in energy and performance anywhere else in the world. 
Throughout its history, this young country has evidenced and benefited from significant 
philanthropists such as Andrew Carnegie, Bill Gates, Warren Buffet, and thousands of others 
who have given significantly to make our communities a better place. This stewardship is quite 
different from gifts given for the church and gospel causes. Instead of “love of mankind,” these 
commitments are a response to God’s call on one’s life. The “love of mankind” has been 
replaced by the “love for Jesus Christ” and his calling on our lives. It is for Christ’s glorification 
that gifts are given to further the gospel. 

Gifts to major church campaign programs will differ from other institutional fundraising 


programs. Giving in a church setting will have less desire for personal recognition, more desire 
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to honor family members. It will also have more of a spirit of humility and less motivation for 
social standing. Prosperity will be viewed as providing more of an opportunity. There will be 
greater concern for the benefit of the family of believers. In short, giving will be motivated by 
the desire to be faithful to the gospel. 


Weare created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God prepared beforehand, that we 
should walk in them.’ 


You have a calling to let your light shine by doing good works that bring glory to God.!° 
Neither death, nor life, nor angels nor demons, neither the present nor the future, nor any 
powers, neither height nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God that is in Jesus Christ our Lord."! 
Joseph D. Small, in To Be Reformed, says, 
The great insight of the Protestant reformation is that God’s love for mankind is 
expressed in God’s gracious coming to us when we could not approach Him. God’s grace 
is to rich to be confined within one means of expression. The good news is that God’s 
initiative creates a new human reality and that our trust in God is the way of living that 
new reality. We are saved by grace through faith. We are saved for a life of loving God 
with all that we are and for loving others fully.'* 
These promises should provide a faith that assures a generous heart in the darkest and most 
uneven of times. Through faith, significant programs will be accomplished for the local church 
and will benefit missions and other programs in support of the local community. 
In Gospel Patrons, John Rinehart outlines three aspects to assure success in church 
fundraising programs. 


The first is a willing investment—giving as an offering, not an obligation; a blessing and 


not a burden. 





9. Eph 2:10. 

10. Matt 5:16. 

11.Rom 8:38-39. 

12. Joseph D. Small, To Be Reformed (Louisville, KY: Witherspoon Press, 2010), 67. 
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Second, giving is a matter of personal involvement. This a difficult challenge in today’s 
world. No one wants to talk about money or ask for it. A soliciting volunteer is a rare commodity 
today. Leadership in this area is the greatest challenge to any fundraising program. The average 
number of soliciting volunteers in any program regardless of institution is 8, compared with 100 
to 115 just forty years ago. 

The third aspect and the most important one is commitment to the gospel and the ministry 
of the local church. The world is waiting; our God is calling. The Lord Jesus said, “For the Son 
of Man came to seek and save the lost.”'? In the darkest and most impossible of times, through 
faith anything can happen. In Princeton, New Jersey, a tombstone reads, “In the worst of times 
he did the least of things.” These miracles are happening every day and all around us. 

Through faith, gospel patrons will continue and lead successful programs to honor their 
Savior, Jesus Christ, and make sacrificial gifts to do so.'* As C. S. Lewis says, “The glory of 


God, and as our only means of glorifying Him, the salvation of human souls, is the real business 


of lite."” 


Common Threads, Then and Now 
The man with the barns was deciding what to do with his surplus grains. He already had 
enough for an ordinary lifestyle. With no consideration of others, he wished to proceed with a 


plan to enrich his life “for many years”: many years of eating, drinking, and making merry. He 





13. Luke 19:10. 
14. John Rinehart, Gospel Patrons (n.p.: Reclaimed Publishing, 2018), 162-65. 
15. C. S. Lewis, Christianity and Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1967), 14. 
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was not mindful that at any moment his life could be over, and his mindlessness meant there was 
no potential redemption here. 

The rich young ruler was reflective, knowledgeable, and respectful. He was a man of 
substance and responsibility who had a checklist. ““What good deed must I do to inherit eternal 
life?” he asked, as if one simple act could satisfy Jesus’ requirement, “Give away everything you 
have to the poor and follow me.” That was too much of a loss of identity and all that he was. 

By contrast, Mary did give Jesus everything she had of value and prostrated herself by 
wiping his feet with her hair. Jesus called her the first Christian and one who would never be 


forgotten. Her focus and full attention were on Christ. 


Anxiety 

In Luke 12:22-34, Jesus taught his disciples that they were not to worry, and he 
concludes by saying, “Do not be afraid, little flock, for your Father has been pleased to give you 
the kingdom. Sell your possessions and give to the poor. Provide purses for yourselves that will 
not wear out, a treasure in heaven that will never fail, where no thief comes near and no moth 
destroys. For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also.”'® 

The Bible makes it clear that Martha had anxiety, which Webster’s dictionary says is an 
“abnormal apprehension and fear over the unanticipated.” Scripture says she was worried over 
many things, an uneasiness of mind. This was her nature. 

The Bible further says that the love of money is the root of all evil. I would surmise that 


anxiety over money runs a close second. Money becomes a distraction and steals the attention 


and concentration of all people, particularly the middle class, who resent those who have it. 


16. Luke 12:32-34. 
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This anxiety is somewhat justified. Today’s middle class is shrinking and losing ground. 
The average college debt for middle-class people is $38,800, compared with $6,200 in 1990. The 
average household has $7,000 in credit card debt, and 43.3 million working families are trying to 
pay off medical bills. In fact, the aggregate household debt balance has jumped for the last 
seventeen straight quarters. The middle class constitutes the clear majority population of average 
mainline churches. Is it any wonder why any mention of money causes anxiety? Anxiety mirrors 
a lack of confidence when a local church proposes conducting a major campaign. Anxiety puts a 
damper on those who should assume leadership roles in such programs and especially those who 
must be involved in gift solicitation. 

Anxiety is magnified in a church setting by an erosion of attendance and membership, 
shrinking budgets, and lethargic stewardship. More dramatically, members are regretting that 
their children and grandchildren are not, in the main, attending church or being brought up in the 
Sunday school programs. The church community is getting significantly older, and many friends 
are dying off. The anxiety level is rising, and church members are losing confidence about the 
future, especially about the prospects of raising substantial amounts of money to renovate church 
buildings. 

However, Jesus provides four arguments to overcome anxiety in Luke 12:22-34. First, 
concern for worldly goods is foolish because life itself is more important. Second, God will take 
care of his own, just as he cares for the birds of the air. Third, anxiety accomplishes nothing. 
Finally, as heirs of the inexhaustible riches of the kingdom of God, believers should not worry 
about earthly details. Most importantly, God calls his followers to order their priorities correctly 


by focusing their hearts on the kingdom. 
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Spirituality 

The key to energizing and motivating the church community is through the gospel of 
Christ. Prayer should precede every planning meeting, and scriptural encouragement should 
always be evident. The minister or priest must be the one to set the spiritual tone of all that is 
done. 

All financial campaigns are about the future; the future highlights the importance of all 
work to be accomplished. The revisiting of past institutional mistakes is set aside to underscore 
the promises and importance of the future. Renewed spirituality can enhance faith and provide 
renewal, which is absolutely important to a successful fundraising program. 

There will always be constituents like a man wanting bigger barns or a rich young ruler 
unwilling to commit everything in support of special programs. There will always be the Marthas 
who will treat everything with equal importance and trip over every detail. There will also be the 
Marys who will give all that they have and proceed with faith in love of Christ. 

In 2017, 410 billion dollars was given to philanthropy; of that total, 31 percent was given 
to churches and religious causes. These gifts were given in response to Christ’s call on the 
donors’ lives. 

The reality is that most church campaigns are ultimately successful. So, despite the 
headwinds against the local church and cultural antipathy against religion, there remains 
significant energy to accomplish aspirational and seemingly impossible goals: 127 billion 
dollars’ worth last year alone. 

Believers respect the legacy of their local church and show a genuine concern for their 
fellow parishioners with appropriate facilities such as lighting, restrooms, handicapped 


accessibility, and other comforts. They appropriately view their local church as a community 
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resource. Moreover, they have confidence in the future, not only in the institution but also of 
their eternal life with Christ. 

What about the acedia that Brooks, a recent Christian convert, references about our 
culture? One is reminded of Cleopas and another, unnamed disciple walking on the road to 
Emmaus after the death of Jesus. There was no hope; even Jesus’ body was missing. Jesus was to 
set the Jewish nation free, but now there was no perceived future. A stranger walking behind 
them on the seven-mile journey reviewed the accounts and promises of Scripture. They remained 
discouraged and downcast, but their hearts burned within them. When the stranger gave thanks 
and broke bread at dinner, they recognized the living Christ himself. He was alive, and faith was 


restored. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THIRTY GUIDELINES IN THE PLANNING, CONDUCTING, AND FOLLOW THROUGH 


OF THE MAJOR CAPITAL CAMPAIGN PROGRAM 


Planning 
1. The Role of the Pastor or Priest and Senior Minister 

The pastor is to set and sustain the spiritual and theological tone during all phases of the 
campaign program. All meetings will begin with prayer and Scripture readings. The pastor will 
initiate the articulation of a vision and a reaffirmation of the mission of the local church. The 
pastor also will establish the potential program as the highest institutional priority for the near- 
term future. 

The senior minister must ensure the integrity and thoroughness of project planning, 
including initial construction estimates and sustaining the comprehensive scope of the potential 
program itself. The minister will also help to build some early consensus with the governing 
board about initial talking points regarding the scale and advantages of the potential project, 
including a benefit of the project as a community resource. 

What not to do: The minister should not take a sabbatical during the course of the 
program or disappear or disengage during the duration of the program. In addition, the minister 


must not fail to make the campaign a top-level priority.! 


1. Joel Mikell and Bill McMillan, “11 Fatal Mistakes Churches Make,” RSI Stewardship, BeforeltsNews, 
accessed July 30, 2019. 
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2. Drawings, Plans, and Estimates 

Planning should be a comprehensive, blue-sky analysis of wants and needs over a ten- 
year period. Building considerations should be responsive to the aging constituency of the 
church. Restroom facilities, lighting, the sound system, and handicapped access are front and 
center. Deferred maintenance challenges are always ordinary, but the planning needs to include 
more than that. The program should be comprehensive enough to include attractive projects that 
will generate excitement and anticipation. 

At this stage, money should not be in the conversation, but doing careful homework 
regarding drawings, plans, and estimates is essential. Another essential element of this 
homework will include zoning and code considerations. Moreover, special attention should be 
given to the perceived quality of work to be done and not just efforts to save money. The care 
and detail given to this homework will be important to the early credibility of the project and 
essential to gaining approval from the governing board. Features may be as important as 
aspirations. 

What not to do: Do not view the project as a response to an emergency. Make it a 
comprehensive proposal with more than one item (e.g., organ). It is a thoughtful, ten-year plan 
for the benefit of the entire church and the overall community. Do not position the campaign as a 


necessary evil but as an opportunity to respond to a vision.” 


3. The Preliminary Case for Support 
Develop a reasonable argument in writing that includes historical highlights of the church 


and previous campaign programs for new construction and renovations. Introduce proposed 


2. Mikell and McMillan, “11 Fatal Mistakes Churches Make.” 
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plans and current opportunities and benefits. In very preliminary terms, outline financial 
requirements and potential sources for support, including existing endowments. An initial 
question-and-answer session can be created on a concurrent rolling basis to augment the case. 

These tools will be helpful to board members and others to develop project talking points 
and ultimately to help reach consensus regarding the components and the overall scale of the 
ultimate program. The case materials should also examine how the church can become more of a 
community resource to groups such as Alcoholics Anonymous, Boy and Girl Scouts, preschool 
programs, and other organizations. 

What not to do: Do not reveal case documents to the entire congregation before final 
planning is complete. Initial documents can be used to recruit potential top campaign leaders, for 


internal board considerations, and in fundraising planning study interviews. 


4. Standards of Giving 

Experience teaches that campaign programs succeed on major gift performance (gifts of 
ten thousand dollars or greater). Each program may vary, but the general rule is that the top gift 
represents 20 percent to 2 percent of the total, and the top ten gifts account for 65 percent to 70 
percent of the objective. A model Standards of Giving chart is found as appendix B in this thesis- 
project. 

In today’s local mainline church, objectives are achieved in the top seventy to ninety 
gifts. These standards highlight the importance of face-to-face solicitation. Top gifts can provide 
challenge incentives, especially if they are given up front, and can add significant credibility to 


the entire campaign. 
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What not to do: Do not believe that middle-band giving will make up for the absence of 
major gifts. There are too few prospective donors to rely on significant middle-band 
participation. 

As importantly, face-to-face solicitation is the only effective means to garner major gifts. 
Group solicitations and mail requests will not produce meaningful performance. Pulpit pleas are 
also ineffective. 

Do not have unrealistic expectations about community investment. Those outside the 


church family may make token investments but will not be decisive in the success of a campaign. 


5. Board Consensus and Politics 

Local governing board consensus and formal approval are absolutely essential in the 
planning of the major capital campaign program. An important matter of note is there is seldom 
board enthusiasm regarding the conduct of such programs. Volunteer leaders and major gift 
investors will often come from outside ordinary board membership. 

However, it is important to develop talking points for board members so that there is a 
consistent messaging around campaign planning and program content. These talking points will 
help in building board consensus. The board must also hold the campaign as the highest 
institutional priority during the life of the program. 

What not to do: Do not assume that every board member will participate in the campaign 
program. Some may not have the financial capability to make a gift, and some may even not 


participate in any type of leadership capacity. 
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6. Fundraising Planning Study Process 

After a preliminary case for support is developed and a question-and-answer process 1s 
started, confidential interviews should take place to gauge the opinions of key potential donors 
and church leaders. A broad section of the congregation should be involved, and seventy to 
seventy-five interviews should take place at the church facility. These hour-long interviews are a 
cultivation and an opportunity to share planning details and rationale. 

Professional fundraising counsel should do the one-on-one personal interviewing to 
provide objectivity and experience to the process. Seek to invest Twenty thousand dollars to 
twenty-five thousand dollars over a four- to five-month period to complete the interviews and 
provide a full written study report with specific recommendations regarding campaign structure, 
realistic goal setting, and potential leadership enlistments. The local governing board can then 
make an informed decision regarding the campaign scope and initiatives. The study process 
signals that careful homework is being conducted and makes the process of significant 
importance. 

What not to do: Do not perform group interviews. The uninformed opinion of others can 
influence the group and defeat the personal and confidential aspect of the process. Do not 
conduct a survey of opinion online or by hard-copy mail. It is not participatory enough or candid 


enough for a satisfactory analysis. 


7. The Annual Stewardship Program 


The dignity and the importance of the annual stewardship program cannot be 


overemphasized. It is estimated that only 40 percent to 60 percent of church constituents 


2] 


participate in these programs on a pledge basis, but at the same time these programs literally 
“keep the socks up” in terms of operational budget support. 

Many congregants who do pledge and give to these programs make sacrificial, dedicated, 
and faithful gifts. Some cannot give more than they are giving. They may not have the financial 
capability to make a significant gift or participate in a special campaign program. Importantly, 
capital campaign gifts are more than likely to be made from assets and not earned income. 

What not to do: Do not combine the annual stewardship program with the special capital 
campaign program. The integrity of both programs must stand on their own. In terms of the 
timetable, they will overlap. Inherently, however, they are but should not be conflicting. Rolling 
both efforts together in one program is a needless confusion and can damage the performance of 


both. 


8. Timetable 
Plan a sixteen- to eighteen-month campaign program with at least a third of that for 
planning and preparations. During the first six months, develop a full campaign plan in writing, 
draft a complete case for support with documented material, and enlist the top leadership team. 
This power box of leaders will include those with the capacity of making significant gifts and 
those who are the most respected of church constituents. 
If a significant challenge gift can be garnered early, it will give the program momentum 


and accreditation. 


3. Generis INC, “The Ultimate Church Capital Campaign Guide,” 26, accessed July 30, 2019, available as 
a download from https://generis.com/the-ultimate-church-capital-campaign-guide. 
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Conduct the beginning campaign leadership team meetings at the very least on a monthly 
basis. Set a minimum specific dollar goal for the program. Allow rumors and gossip to swell, but 
focus on the project and not the financial aspect of the capital campaign itself, initially. 

What not to do: Do not formally announce the campaign itself to the entire congregation 
until the power box leadership team is enlisted, 40 percent of the goal has been raised, and all of 
the project components have been identified with specific estimated dollar requirements. These 
elements will provide credibility and momentum and the assurance that the campaign can be 


successful. The train has left the station; all should be aboard. 


9. Investment and Costs 

Church budgets and resources are usually stretched thin. Doing things “on the cheap” is 
an ordinary mindset and inclination. When it comes to campaign programs, a serious investment 
in quality of outcomes and services is expected by those who invest heavily in them. The highest 
quality of construction should be demanded. Some of this work can be accomplished by gifts in- 
kind as well as outright gifts. Design is important and aspirational. 

Fundraising program investment is also critical. Investment in campaign materials, 
website adaption, email communication, and events and meetings are crucial to the perceived 
visibility of the effort. 

Also essential are the permanent recognition signs naming donor gifts and families. On 
average, fundraising costs and materials will run 4 percent to 5 percent of the advertised goal. 


Communication can run fifty dollars per household.* 


4. Generis INC, “The Ultimate Church Capital Campaign Guide,” 58. 
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What not to do: Cutting corners may seem prudent, but it destroys the aspirational aspects 
of the program. Leaders do not want to give the impression that these projects are emergencies 
that require a quick fix. The project must be perceived as tasteful, carefully planned, and vital to 


the long-range objectives and future of the church. 


10. Use of Professional Counsel 

Although it is sometimes controversial, using professional fundraising counsel can be a 
distinct advantage in conducting these important programs. Use of counsel signals the 
seriousness and priority of the campaign. Counsel provides objectivity and the experience in like 
programs to minimize mistakes. Also, importantly, professional counsel can break through the 
institutional cultures that are always evident in the local church. 

It seems that everyone is an expert on fundraising, but in truth, very few people have 
experienced major gift fundraising in a personal way. Moreover, the church is the only nonprofit 
segment that does not have a professional fundraising or development officer on staff. 

Use professional counsel who consistently work with churches and who have a special 
commitment to the gospel of Jesus Christ. Make sure the chemistry is right. Beyond experience 
in such matters, counsel provides essential support for a church’s most important asset: volunteer 
leaders and solicitors. Successful campaigns are volunteer driven, and volunteers need maximum 
coaching and encouragement. “Outside counsel will teach you best practices and warn you from 


errors.” 


5. Generis INC, “The Ultimate Church Capital Campaign Guide,” 22. 
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What not to do: Do not conduct the program on your own until you get into trouble, and 
then hire outside counsel to bail you out. Professional counsel can increase outcomes by two to 


three times.° 


Campaign Operations 
11. Leadership Development and Enlistment 

It is essential that the highest-quality leadership team be enlisted to lead the program. The 
important aspect here is that it is a team, a power box of individuals who represent the most 
respected and admired people in the congregation. Some will have extraordinary resources; 
others will be admired for their judgment and faithfulness. This power box of leaders, usually 
four or five in number, will drive the program from start to finish. Unfortunately, some of these 
people will disappear during the course of the program due to personal events: divorce, business 
setbacks, illness, or death. 

The fundraising planning study that was referenced can help identify who these leaders 
should be and who can best to enlist them. These leaders will set policy, make sacrificial 
personal gifts, and solicit gifts from others on a select basis. They will be willing to assume these 
roles for a minimum of one year. They will meet on a monthly basis at the least. 

What not to do: Do not assume that all leaders will act with the same determination and 
energy throughout the life of the program. Do not appoint just one chairperson; the depth of the 
top leadership team will enhance campaign performance and results. Do not fail to engage the 


best of parish leadership. 


6. Generis INC, “The Ultimate Church Capital Campaign Guide,” 22. 
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12. Standards of Giving 

As referenced in guideline 4, the importance of major gifts (ten thousand dollars or more) 
cannot be overstated. Garnering the top gifts in the beginning, especially the largest one, can be a 
significant game changer for the momentum and credibility of the entire campaign program. 

Gifts are encouraged to be pledged over a three-year span. The largest (top ten) ones will 
be usually paid off in eighteen months. Estate giving is also encouraged and can be used to 
satisfy top gift-giving levels and should be counted in the overall results of the campaign 
performance. The lead gift of twenty percent to twenty-five percent of the total program will 
come from within the church family and not from an outside community source. 

Tying top gift investment to special projects helps translate money to specific purposes, 
thereby answering the question “What difference will it make?” 

These investments are realized through face-to-face solicitation and not by any other 
means. They are not accidental. 

What not to do: Do not rely on middle-band giving levels to make up for the lack of top 


gifts. The giving constituency is too small to make up this deficiency. 


13. The Formal Announcement of the Campaign Program 
When preparatory work starts around the homework of the program, rumors and gossip 
will spread rapidly throughout the congregation. If a fundraising planning study is done, accurate 
information is shared among interviewees. 
Great care must be made not to bleed information out to the congregation before the 
formal announcement of the campaign program. No announcements should be made until the 


power box leadership team has been recruited, significant gifts of 40 percent of the goal can be 
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announced, and a comprehensive case for support can be presented with a specific dollar goal. 
This formal announcement should also affirm the personal gift of the pastor and the collective 
gifts of the local governing board. 

The program timetable will be outlined, as well as anticipated benefits for the parish and 
the community. The announcement will underscore that all gifts will be solicited on a face-to- 
face basis. 

What not to do: Do not make parochial reports to the congregation before there is 


something to talk about or announce, especially during the planning period. 


14. Make All Solicitations on a Face-to-Face Basis 

All solicitations for gifts should be made on a face-to-face basis. Philanthropy is 
personal. People give money to people more often than to causes and needs. These projects and 
programs for the church on the corner are important and significant and deserve extraordinary 
process and care. Gift prospects deserve the dignity of a thoughtful and respectful request. 

Solicitations are an invitation to be a part of something important. As such, gifts are 
encouraged to honor family members and significant friends. Solicitations will encourage the 
option of estate giving and offer permanent recognition opportunities to celebrate the program. 

Gifts and pledges are encouraged over a three-year period, and all commitments will be 
acknowledged by a formal, hard-copy letter within a week and from several other sources. 

The process of solicitation is always an awkward discussion, and finding willing 
volunteers is always difficult. Chapter 4 of this thesis-project is designed to give guidance to 


volunteers in this uncomfortable process. 
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What not to do: Do not ask for gifts by mail, email, or telephone. Do not ask for gifts in a 
group setting. Do not leave the pledge instrument with the prospect. Do not ask for money from 
the pulpit. “Do not fail to make a bold clear ask.””’ Is our offering moment clear and 
compelling?® 

For those without resources, encourage continued participation in the annual stewardship 
program and acknowledge the importance of their faithfulness. It is all personal. 

What not to do: Do not pressure, shame, or insult the prospect. Treat everyone with 
respect and honor, regardless of their capacity to give. The campaign is an opportunity, not a 


drive-by shooting. 


15. Keep a Relentless Insistence on Quality of Design and Construction 

Since all campaign programs are aspirational, prospective designs and materials should 
be of the highest quality. They should capture the imagination and provide parochial value, 
especially for an aging demographic, as well as a potential resource to a broader community 
constituency. 

This means having the finest restrooms in town, for example. If a church service is one 
hour, and factoring in time before the service and fellowship afterward, most attendees will need 
to use these facilities. Those who attend other meetings, including those who are not church 
members, will utilize these resources consistently. What is often considered a last consideration 


should be a primary one. 


7. Mikell and McMillan, “11 Fatal Mistakes Churches Make.” 
8. Generis INC, “The Ultimate Church Capital Campaign Guide,” 38. 
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Maximum attention to lighting, the sound systems, and access is crucial, but not without 
issues. If codes require elevators, they are thirty-five thousand dollars per stop, and in the 
experience of the writer, are always broken or non-functioning. 

Ambiance in seating, church entrances and exits, and parking must be considered. In 
other words, everything will be perceived differently. A comprehensive review of facility needs 
for the next ten years should be planned. 

Seeking gifts in kind from congregation contractors and suppliers can assure affordability 
and overall quality of work. 

What not to do: Do not “nickel and dime” work that should be done. Projects should be 
aspirational and inherently attractive and not merely functional. Make people proud of the 
outcomes. 

Do not fail to break down program into specific project needs and highlights. Donors 


may be attracted by the opportunity to satisfy and identify with specific opportunities of interest. 


16. Solicitor Training, Coaching, and Support 
As was previously highlighted, there is a serious reluctance on the part of volunteers to 
ask for money and solicit others. In an ordinary campaign for the local church, only a handful 
will take an active and sustained part of this process. Volunteers deserve and demand training, 
support, encouragement, recognition, and materials to accomplish this. 
Coaching, both individual and group, will be essential for a successful effort. Coaching 
workbooks and guidelines should be carefully prepared and explained. Professional fundraising 


counsel can serve as an effective resource in these efforts. 
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Constant recognition and affirmation should accompany this support. Campaigns, are, 
after all, volunteer driven. A comprehensive look at this important issue is provided in chapter 4, 
the next chapter of this thesis-project. 

What not to do: Do not assume that volunteer solicitation work will be automatically 
sustained throughout the life of the campaign program. Solicitations are inherently uneven, 
complicated, and awkward. Solicitor support and coaching is an ongoing challenge even in the 


best of situations. 


17. Project Updates and Campaign Communication 

The capital campaign program is energized with consistent construction and program 
updates. These updates can take place in a variety of forms. Use of the institutional website, 
email, and printed annual reports can be helpful. Updates from the pulpit on Sundays are 
encouraged but should not be fundraising pleas for help. 

Program highlights can be presented by campaign leaders. Campaign progress can be 
tracked by special signs. Construction progress should be showcased simultaneously. Consistent 
communications will add credibility and momentum to the entire effort, supplying the “buzz” of 
progress. 

Importantly, pledge status reports should be mailed as hard copies on a quarterly basis. 
Accuracy of these statements is essential. Updates about campaign progress can also accompany 
these statements. Special thanks from campaign leadership individuals can also be enclosed. 

What not to do: Do not fail to celebrate construction and program outcomes on a 
consistent basis. Keep the parish informed all the time. 


No emergency requests or desperate pleas for money should take any form. 
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18. Be Consistent in the Sequential Solicitation of the Best Prospects 

The role of major gifts (ten thousand dollars or more) has already been emphasized and 
highlighted. An evaluation of best prospective donors should be carefully considered. A specific 
asking figure should be determined before solicitation takes place. 

These evaluations are not a science but more of an art. Previous gifts to the church 
certainly are a helpful determination or barometer. Rumor of capacity and known gifts to other 
community nonprofits should be considered. 

The Standards of Giving chart calls for a top gift of 20 percent to twenty-five percent. 
Top ten gifts account for 65 percent to 70 percent. Normally there are at least two qualified 
prospects for each gift in the giving level of the standards chart. 

Prospects can be encouraged by opportunities for gift recognition and better motivated by 
a specific construction project they can relate to. Remodeling the fellowship hall, redoing 
restroom facilities, or replacing the organ are specific giving project opportunities that may be 
motivating. They are specific and perceived as important projects. 

Some prospects may be open to a challenge gift, so that their early efforts can be matched 
by fellow donors. Some prospects for major gifts may be going through current life issues; 
however, some may be willing to make an estate gift in support of the project. 

Some prospects will require two or three visits. Some may want to take a wait-and-see 
attitude and require greater attention and cultivation. Some may give more and adjust their gift as 
the program succeeds. 

Some prospects may have past grievances with the church that need to be healed. 


Philanthropy is personal. 
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Early significant major gifts can motivate and energize others in their decision making. 
Most especially, those given on the front end will set the pace for the entire program. They will 
also encourage gift solicitations and affirm the value of their efforts. 

What not to do: Do not burn through the top perspective donors with a half-hearted, 
nervous strategy. Plan carefully and prepare a solicitation plan involving the best people and 
argument. 

Do not approach every prospect in the same way. Each has different motivations and 


interests. 


19. In-House Secretarial Support for Campaign Operations 

The local mainline church on the corner often does not have full-time secretarial support 
resources. The person in that part-time position is often overwhelmed with day-to-day duties. 

A part-time in-house support person should be hired to manage the day-to-day operations 
of the campaign and provide the resources helpful to the volunteer-driven program. The support 
person should report directly to top volunteer leaders and have 100 percent focus on the 
campaign program. 

The major campaign program requires attention to detail, accuracy of records, availability 
of supplies and products, and meeting coordination. Volunteers should focus on what is most 
productive and what they can do best: solicitation of gifts. 

What not to do: Do not dump campaign responsibilities on current church support staff. 
They will not enjoy the priority these duties require, and the added work will be resented by 


current support staff members. 
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Do not have the campaign support person report to the minister or priest. The minister or 
priest has enough to do without this added responsibility. The support person engaged should 


focus entirely in the campaign and most importantly, be responsive to the needs of volunteers. 


20. Tucks, Turns, Fits and Starts 

The major capital campaign program is not a straight-line process. It is not consistent in 
rhythm or activity. It is moody, with lulls and surprises. 

These surprises include gift disappointments, disagreements among the church family, 
construction cost differentials, and loss of volunteer interest, distraction, and passions. Often 
there are issues and conflicts that keep the campaign from being the top institutional priority. 
These struggles are an ordinary challenge in every program. The writer is reminded of his 
favorite secular saying from his contemporary, Steve Martin: “Thankfully perseverance is a great 
substitute for talent.” 

Frustration, disappointments, setbacks, delays, and a totally uneven schedule are common 
elements in these programs. Perseverance truly is a great substitute for talent. 

What not to do: Do not fail to keep the campaign as the top institutional priority. 

Do not fail to maintain the spiritual tone of the program through prayer and Scripture 


assurances. 


Follow Through 
21. Quarterly Pledge Reminders and Pledge Terms 
Quarterly pledge reminders, often neglected, are essential in maintaining the integrity of 


the pledge and honoring the donors for their commitment. 
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Pledges are encouraged over a three-year period—not five—and in fact, most major gifts 
(ten thousand dollars) are paid off in eighteen months. Pledges are encouraged rather than a 
single payment, which often shortchanges making a significant gift—or becoming a token 
commitment. 

Pledge reminders should be gracious and thankful in tone and provide an additional 
chance to communicate the progress of the program. They should always be in hard copy and 
sent by mail. Those who make a planned gift commitment should be always kept in the loop. 
Constant cultivation of these donors is essential. After all, they can change their wills at a drop of 
the hat, and unfortunately, they often do. 

What not to do: Total accuracy in accounting and timeliness in pledge statements are 
important to the credibility of the program and the image of the church itself. Do not neglect this 


follow through. 


22. Offer Permanent and Ongoing Donor Gift Recognition 

A permanent donor plaque in a highly visible place in the church building is highly 
desirable. Of course, names of donors should all be in the same font. No numbers should be 
assigned in this recognition. This is always a sensitive issue. Some may wish no recognition, but 
always make sure the anonymous citation is under the correct letter of the alphabet! 

Those who make extraordinary gifts (top ten) may want to tie them to a specific 
campaign project: the Fellowship Hall, the organ, restrooms, the library, or meeting rooms. 
Permanent plaques in these areas should be encouraged. In fundraising practice, the donors give 


at least half of project costs for recognition. 
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Every gift should have permanent recognition and other forms of tasteful recognition as 
well. These can be highlighted during a campaign victory event and through ongoing efforts in 
social media. 

What not to do: Do not ignore the opportunity to provide tasteful and permanent donor 
recognition opportunities. These opportunists provide “fun” and importance to the gift 


commitment. They are often made in honor of close family members and significant friendships. 


23. Gifts In-Kind 

Every congregation may have contractors, building suppliers, and laborers who may be 
more than willing to use their skills to benefit a major project. Many may not have the resources 
to provide a cash gift, but they will supply talent, skills, and materials. 

These gifts should be encouraged. Often the involvement in such a process will 
encourage participation beyond the campaign program itself. Arranging the time for these 
contributions and coordinating the construction schedule is not always perfect or workable. 

Professional opinion can be helpful in cost estimates, choosing a contractor, and selecting 
building materials and interior design. Overall, of course, quality of materials and services are a 
must. The minimizing of conflict of professional interests is also always a must. 

The bottom line is gifts and involvement from these sources should be encouraged and 
recognized, despite the risks and scheduling difficulties. Gifts in-kind should be encouraged and 
honored. 

What not to do: Do not ignore the potential value of gifts in-kind and the future potential 
involvement of those who provide them. 


Do not fail to give them the recognition and gratitude they deserve. 


4] 


24. Estate Gift Follow Through 

There may be only a handful of estate gifts committed to the average mainline church on 
the corner. They should be included and recognized in a formal planned gift society which will 
reinforce the donor’s intention but also encourage future gifts. Current planned gift donors can 
also be used to recruit others to join the society. As already mentioned, these intentions need to 
be cultivated to the end. These intended gifts must be celebrated and recognized. 

The planned giving society must have a formal brochure and other helpful materials to 
help guide decision making. 

There should be a systematic program to solicit planned giving commitments on an 
ongoing basis. This activity will underscore the future vitality of the church and the legacy 
values of philanthropy. The capital campaign program is a perfect opportunity to initiate such a 
program and give potential donors multiple ways to participate in the philanthropic life of the 
church. 

What not to do: Do not ignore this opportunity to build future endowment funds for the 
ongoing benefit of the parish. 

Do not neglect to cultivate these gifts until they are realized. People change their minds 


or are persuaded to change their plans by other institutional requests. 


25. Continuous Project Updates 


Continuous project updates are encouraged well after the financial campaign is 


concluded. 
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Survey campaign leaders and key donors regarding satisfaction with construction 
outcomes. Keep the parish informed about the status of all construction. Provide updates on 
efforts to provide additional community use of spaces and programs. 

Take the opportunity to outline other deferred maintenance opportunities and challenges 
not addressed in original campaign program. 

Create a photographic journal of construction highlights for permanent use. This journal 
will accompany detailed campaign records that often are lost after the program is over. These 
elements will be important if a Phase II is initiated to cover other needs not addressed in Phase I. 

Every effort should be made to avoid deferred maintenance situations in the future by 
consistently addressing them as they arise. A committee should be established to guide this 
process. 

What not to do: Do not throw up the hands and say, “Thank goodness, this whole thing is 


? 


over!” Essential follow through will assure future program vitality and sustained leadership 
involvement. 


Do not assume a commitment weekend is a finish line.” 


26. New Member and Visitor Involvement 
Identify and include new members in the leadership and solicitation process. On a case- 
by-case basis regarding timing and interest, encourage new members to participate in these 
important moments in the life of the church. 
The same is true for frequent visitors. but of course this is a bit more sensitive. No one 


wants to feel like a target, yet no one wants to feel ignored. In general, new members and 


9. Mikell and McMillan, “11 Fatal Mistakes Churches Make.” 
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frequent visitors are best involved in the tail end of the campaign program after significant 
organization, progress, and momentum is established. '° 

New members and frequent visitors can be helpful also in identifying other organizations 
and groups in the community who could utilize new and renovated facilities. New members and 
frequent visitors can also importantly encourage others to visit and attend worship services and 
events. 

What not to do: Do not exclude new members or frequent visitors from the campaign 
program or as resources for community relations and involvement. 

Do not exclude lapsed members and those who have moved away or who are in assisted 


living residences. Some will have a sustained interest in the life of the parish. 


27. Pursuit of Outside or Community Donor Resources 

Experience shows that major contributions from those outside the church family are rare. 
It is often wishful thinking to assume that significant support will come from area foundations or 
wealthy individuals within the immediate community who are not church members. 

In some decades past, support from outside the church was motivated by the fact that the 
church was on the historic registry and considered integral to the local community history. This 
is not a motivation today. 

There is also whimsy about national foundation investment in local church capital 
campaign programs. The fact is that these sources are more interested in programs with social 


impact and not facilities. 


10. Mikell and McMillan, “11 Fatal Mistakes Churches Make.” 
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In summary, outside sources will never determine the ultimate success of the local church 
capital campaign program. The best possible chance for outside participation is when the 
campaign is already successful from family participation. 

What not to do: Do not plan or rely on outside sources to determine the success or failure 


of the campaign program. 


28. Preserving Permanent Records of Campaign Programs 

This has been referenced before, but it is extremely rare that comprehensive campaign 
records are kept after the programs are completed. This is somewhat understandable if these 
programs take place every twenty years or even longer. The challenge is that the church is often 
not organized enough to keep, capture, preserve, and maintain these records. 

A volunteer assignment early on will help focus on the record keeping, architectural 
plans, campaign performance measures, public relations materials, donor recognition programs, 
and campaign events and timelines. Take photographs of leaders, officers, and construction 
projects. These will also be important if there is a Phase I effort at a later date. 

The comprehensive aspect of these records and their accuracy cannot be overemphasized. 
They should be consistently kept in one place and as one record. 

What not to do: Do not fail to keep all campaign records in one place on church property. 
Records must be accurate and comprehensive. As Deborah Walk comments, “You need not 
wotry about the size of the archive but rather how well maintained the items contained within. It 
is not a dumping ground of unwanted and discarded items. They are a place that is secure with 


proper supervision and management.”!! 


11. Deborah Walk, “Building an Archive,” Southern Cross 51, issue 2. 
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29. Victory Celebration Event 

A victory celebration event honoring campaign leaders and donors should take place at 
the conclusion of the campaign program. This occasion should include all of the church family 
regardless of one’s participation in the program itself. This occasion can be informal, casual, and 
fun with sponsored food and refreshment. 

This event can showcase construction and project results. It is also an opportunity for the 
pastor to reaffirm the church’s ministry and mission as a capstone to this success. This occasion 
should also have considerable youth involvement and visibility signaling a future promise of 
church ministry. 

What not to do: Campaign programs are exhausting and untidy, with many tucks and 
turns. Many people will be relieved that they are finally over. 

Not having a celebrating event disrespects campaign volunteers and all those who gave in 
support of the campaign goals and intentions. It may also dampen the opportunity to initiate a 


Phase II, including projects that were unfunded in the initial program. 


30. Setting the Table for Phase II Programs 
Many projects cannot be satisfied by only one campaign initiative. A comprehensive 
inventory of needs has established clear priorities, leaving many outstanding projects yet to be 
addressed even after a successful first effort. Many outstanding projects may be addressed on an 
ongoing basis, but there may be an opportunity to satisfy them with an additional intensive 


program called Phase II. 
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Having a Phase II program can result only from an energized successful Phase I 
initiative. Phase II programs are the exception and not the rule and should not be a part of the 
planning conversation of the initial campaign. They are the icing on the cake. 

What not to do: Do not proceed with a Phase II program if the primary campaign 
program is not perceived as successful and has not satisfied the major project priorities initially 
established. 

Do not set a goal for Phase II that exceeds the original campaign objective. If that is the 
temptation, it is better to satisfy these needs on an ongoing rolling basis. 

In the next chapter, guidance will be given about teaching volunteers to work toward a 


successful capital campaign. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ART OF ASKING 


Let’s review the basic principles of fundraising success. In Essential Principles for 


Fundraising Success, Douglas Alexander and Kristina Carlson outline time-tested principles 


helpful for all fundraising performance.! 


1. 


Individual giving offers the greatest fundraising potential. According to Giving USA 
Annual Report on philanthropy for the year 2018, 68 percent of all giving came from 
individuals with an additional 9 percent given by bequest.” 

Money follows involvement. The greater the involvement that prospective donors 
have with an organization, the more likely they will give to support it. 

Challenge gifts, especially given upfront, give credibility to the fundraising program, 
leverage other giving, and strengthen the “ask” by solicitors. 

The board must lead for others to follow. Those who are most responsible for 
institutional direction and management should lead the way for others to follow. 
Make it personal: the more personal the “ask,” primarily on a face-to-face basis, the 
more effective the efforts will be. 

Believe in volunteers. The well-respected volunteer gives the program and 
organization tremendous credibility. By the way, it is the volunteer who gives the 


money anyway. 


1. Douglas Alexander and Kristina J. Carlson, Essential Principles for Fundraising Success (San Francisco, 
CA: Jossey-Bass, 2005), 6. 


2. Giving USA, IUPUL Family School of Philanthropy (2019), 18. 
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7. An aspirational and compelling case for support is essential. Any potential donor will 
ask: What difference will my investment make? What will you do with my money? 
As Jerald Panas says, donors give to the “magic of an idea.” 

8. Practice sequential fundraising by the best prospects first. The top ten to thirty gifts 
will account for 50 percent to 70 percent of the goal. 

9. Face-to-face solicitation is the most effective way to raise funds. Unfortunately, fewer 
and fewer volunteers are willing to ask for gifts. In larger campaign programs of the 
past, it would not be unusual to have 100 to 110 soliciting volunteers. Today the 
average is 8, regardless of the institution or campaign size. This includes large 


universities as well as the community nonprofit on the corner. 


In Terms of the Donor’s Perspective 

The audacious magazine The Robb Report, whose tag line is “Luxury Without 
Compromise,” recently published an article entitled “The Giving Conundrum,” which provided 
the philanthropy roadmap, five discerning guides to determine where one’s donations are best 
placed. They underscore the personal nature of philanthropy and major gift decision making. 
These five roadmaps are 

1. Know your motivation. 

2. Find the focus. 


3. Make a change. 


3. Jerald Panas, Asking (Medford, MA: Emerson and Church, 2013), 39. 
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4. Assess its impact: Creating sustainable, societal change is not easy. To make real 


progress, regularly review the results of your plan and adjust it if you feel your 
donations could be used more effectively elsewhere. 

Involve others: Create an open dialogue with loved ones about giving, both to inform 
and to inspire. By sharing, you may motivate others to invest more in their own 


philanthropy.* 


A more balanced professional view is articulated by Hilary Stone of the Columbus 


Foundation in an article in the January issue of the Advancing Philanthropy magazine of the 


Association of Fundraising Professionals. Motivators for donors include: 


Impact: Donors like to know they are making a measurable difference. The 
perception of impact serves as a buffer against stress and leads to increased 
motivation. This can be achieved by reporting back to donors about the difference 
they have made and providing “hero opportunities,” that is, opportunities to solve 
specific, tangible problems. 

Connectedness: Donors want to feel like they are an integral part of something 
important. This can be enhanced by providing opportunities for deeper involvement 
and offering rewarding work that matches their skills and abilities. Connectedness is 
also achieved when donors feel close to the work they are doing, the staff they 
interact with, and other donors. 

Autonomy: Donors like to maintain varying degrees of control regarding how their 


dollars are being used. Discretion over decision making makes for a more enriching 


4. Richard Wilinson, “The Giving Conundrum,” The Robb Report (December 2019), 180. 
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and engaging role. This can be achieved by pairing open communication with 


honoring donor intent. 


e Recognition: Donors like for their contributions to be recognized—some publicly, 


others privately. When generosity goes unnoticed, donors are left to wonder whether 


they are appreciated. All donors should know they would be missed in their absence. 


e Purpose: Donors, especially legacy donors, want to feel like their philanthropic 


activities support a higher purpose and that the world is better because they are here. 


A sense of purpose is energizing and engaging, providing meaning and enhancing 


commitment. This can be achieved by working with donors to ensure their causes are 


meaningfully advanced through their philanthropy.° 


In the experience of the writer, this last point is the most important and challenging aspect of 
fundraising effectiveness. 
The balance of this chapter will focus on best practices in volunteer solicitation and 


guidelines to help prepare for the asking for major gifts (ten thousand dollars or more). 


A Case Study in Fundraising: Cape Cod Art Association 
The following outline is for the ordinary nonprofit capital campaign program. The 
material in this section is based on a capital campaign that the author’s consulting firm 


conducted for a traditional nonprofit, the Cape Cod Art Association (CCAA).° Although this 





5. Hilary Stone, Advancing Philanthropy, magazine of the Association of Fundraising Professionals 
(January 2020), 51, 52. 


6, Carlton & Company (Boston, Sarasota, Philadelphia, Phoenix, and Dallas), http://www.fundraising- 
campaigns.org. 
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campaign has concluded, the text about the campaign reflects the immediacy of the work with 
the art association (e.g., future verb tenses are used). 

Differentials for church programs will be reviewed to conclude the chapter. 

Preparing for the Ask 

Understanding the Prospect’s Needs 

The prospect wants to 

1. Have his or her interest addressed. 

2. Do what is right. 

3. Make a proportionate gift. 

4. Look good to peers. 

5. Participate in a win-win proposition. 


6. Pay the gift on his or her terms.’ 


There are seven reasons that people give: religious beliefs, self-preservation, guilt, tax savings, 


obligation, recognition, and pressure.*® 


The Art of Raising Money: You (Only) Have to Ask 

Nothing happens in a solicitation until someone asks someone else for money. Today, 
there is a common misperception that a cleverly worded email or text-to-give option will provide 
an easy, hands-off method of raising major donations. 


Nothing could be further from the truth! 


7. James A. Donovan, Take the Fear Out of Asking for Major Gifts (n.p.: Donovan Management, 1994), 24. 


8. Donovan, Take the Fear Out of Asking, 10, citing Paul H. Schnelter, The Art of Asking (New York, NY: 
Walker and Company, 1978). 
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Even as electronic communication proliferates, giving remains a deeply personal matter. 
Therefore, fundraising among a core constituency (or pace setters) still is best approached not 
through messaging or metrics but as a person-to-person art. We employ the personal art of 
raising money when we 

1. ask for a specific amount face to face 

2. from the smallest possible number of people 

3. in the shortest period of time 


4. at the least expense 


Cape Cod Art Association may begin with “quiet solicitation” (for four to six months) designed 
to introduce staff and volunteer leaders to a shared approach promoting success for years to 
come; together, we will gain valuable seed gifts and sharpen our message for a wider audience in 
2017 and 2018. The material here provides a common starting point, and we will refine it as we 
learn more from our initial conversations with donors. 

With the leadership of executive director Roberta Miller, a broad team effort will produce 
best results. We are confident your volunteers already possess most skills needed to serve as 


effective partners—with additional capacities easily learned with guidance and practice. 


First Steps: Preparing for a Solicitation 
A key reminder: Start your calls soon after you receive proper coaching, assignments, 
and materials. Postponement and hesitation are difficult to overcome. The longer you delay in 


making the first face-to-face call, the harder it is to begin. 
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When you have received your assignments, ask, ““Who is my best prospect?” Then make 
an appointment right away. Good early calls help all of us do better by creating a receptive 
atmosphere. 

Volunteers are well received when they are well prepared—so getting comfortable with 
your job is half the battle. Our own attitudes and decisions will help us become confident in our 
assignments. Specifically, we build a strong community when 

1. We make our own generous pledge. “Give until it pinches, and then give more until it 

feels good.” 

2. We know we are not asking for ourselves but for a unique community arts center, our 

wider Barnstable and Cape Cod communities, and our common future. 

3. We accept and embody the need for support. It becomes reality when we as campaign 


volunteers intentionally “Own the Ask.” 


First step: Carefully review all materials, more than once, talking through them with your 
partner. Make an appointment for a face-to-face meeting with your first prospect. If you want a 
major financial commitment, it won’t come from a snap decision. Therefore, expect to work in 


pairs, usually two meetings with each prospect. 


Making an Appointment to Meet 
It pays to be positive. The positive approach is the only way! 
The two key fundamentals: persistence and tact. 
Whether speaking by phone or in person, always expect a warm-up period with a few bits 


of conversation. Don’t launch straight into a discussion about money. 
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No matter how difficult it is to get the appointment, once you get there, you are almost 
always well received. Typically, the conversation is a good experience. 

Don’t argue with your prospect. Instead be gently insistent. Don’t easily take no for an 
answer. The purpose is serious and important. Don’t give up on setting an appointment after a 
few sentences or exchanges. 

Emphasize the minimal time commitment of the initial meeting. Most solicitations or 
meetings will sound reasonable to people, provided you give them a specific time frame. Without 
this cue, a prospect can envision devoting an entire evening to the appointment. Mention that you 
can inform them of everything they need to know in a short time—sometimes just over a cup of 
coffee. 

Find out why the prospect is saying no to a visit. Usually the reason is easy to overcome. 
Hearing about CCAA or offering advice will almost always be important enough for them to 
give a little time. Offer to meet them at any reasonable and convenient time and place. 

There’s no substitute for the personal touch. Before calling, try to find out something 
personal about the prospect or his family, particularly if it has to do with CCAA, the art scene on 
the Cape, or a part of the project the prospect may consider important: the Cape’s long tradition 
of artistic expression, the activities of many to keep the arts alive and well, changes or progress 
in Barnstable, and so on. 

Promote a conversation about any common interest, and then bring up the subject at 
hand. Don’t push in the first two sentences. 

Sometimes a donor may say, “I don’t need to learn about CCAA,” or even “I'll send a 


check.” But make it clear that you really want to see them in person and that you would enjoy it. 
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Try to tell them something they probably don’t know about CCAA or the plans for the 
future. Tell them something unique. You can find good detail in your supporting literature. Have 
a look at it before you call for an appointment. 

Start off soft. Get them talking. Listen for clues about any common thread. 

If you go into the request for a meeting negatively, you’re in trouble before you start. No 
matter what they say, don’t let them get you down. 

If they resist a face-to-face meeting, simply request that the prospect allow you do the job 
that you’ve been asked to do—which is to meet with them. Ask for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Promise to keep it brief, and then stick to your promise. 

Do not discuss giving levels or asking figures over the telephone; wait until the face-to- 
face meeting. 

If the donor volunteers a figure, then thank them for their quick response and still ask to 
meet with them. Even if they spontaneously volunteer a major gift far beyond your expectation, 
heartily thank them and say you will be delighted to pass that on to the campaign team 
immediately . . . and still ask for a face-to-face meeting, 


Your first goal is to get a sit-down conversation, not the donation. 


A Checklist of Reminders When Asking for the Major Gift 
1. Bea good listener as well as presenter. 
2. Be your own charming self. 
3. Ask for a gift in a particular range and ask for enough. 


4. Remain positive throughout the entire meeting with the prospect. 
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9. 


Make sure that you and other solicitors have made your own gifts before soliciting 
someone else. 

Know your prospect and do your homework before asking. 

Tailor your presentation to the donor’s interests. 

Anticipate the prospect’s objections and be prepared with answers. 


Leave a written proposal as a record of your request. 


10. Use knowledge to reduce the fear of asking for major gifts.’ 


Reasons Why People Don’t Give 


1. People don’t give because the fundraiser fails to follow proper procedure in asking 
for a gift. 
2. Failure to do adequate prospect research: premature request. 
3. Failure to ask for a specific amount or range of gift levels. 
4. Failure to suggest that donor may use multiple resources. 
5. Failure to match solicitor to the prospect. 
6. Failure to include spouse in the solicitation. 
7. Failure to do an adequate follow-up.'° 
Asking for the Gift 
1. Acknowledge the prospect’s prior giving, if any. 
2. Express hope that the prospect will be supportive of your goals. 


9. Donovan, Take the Fear Out of Asking, 95. 


10. Donovan, Take the Fear Out of Asking, 13. 
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3. Drop names of the prospect’s peers who have already given gifts. 
4. State the amount of gift or range of the gift. 
5. Be silent. Use silence to get a reaction. 


6. Leave a written proposal as a record of your request.'! 


Face to Face: Asking for a Specific Gift 

To be most successful, the effort overall must produce multiple gifts at low, medium, and 
pacesetter levels (see samples). We will conduct a thorough review of major prospects and may 
recommend some asking figures. 

Using the information provided by the development team, be prepared to ask for a 
specific amount in line with the Sample Giving Materials. Be sure to ask for enough. By asking 
others to give at their best, you are giving them an opportunity to take part in something greater 
than themselves. 

Your prospect’s gift makes a difference! Make sure they know that. 

Before you go to the first appointment, it may help to break down the total specific 
amount into annual, semi-annual, quarterly, or even monthly payments—over five years. 
Sometimes talking about the gift as a monthly payment lets people see how they can give much 
more than they may have thought. 

There are many ways of giving. Current gifts and deferred gifts are both gladly accepted. 
But do not worry: You don’t have to be an expert in trusts, wills, or annuities to guide an initial 


conversation regarding long-term planned gifts. CCAA can follow up with the prospect if you 


11. Donovan, Take the Fear Out of Asking, 69. 
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hear an interest or a question. Just remember that most methods of deferred giving are beneficial 
to the prospect (due to tax advantages) and allow a prospect to consider a much larger 
contribution than originally thought possible. 

Please remember that no donor gives more than he or she is able. Nobody will change a 
lifestyle because of the amount of money they give to CCAA. Therefore, aim high. 

Rely on the donor to reduce the request, if necessary, to a manageable figure. However, 
please appreciate the fact that there are a few instances of a potential donor giving more than the 


amount requested. 


Best Practice Tips When Asking for a Major Gift 

Remember, it’s all about the prospect, not you or your organization. Without prospects 
that become donors, nothing happens. Make the prospect feel like the most important person in 
the universe. 

Ask face to face, never over the phone, by mail, or by email. 

Get in the frame of mind that you are inviting prospects to become part of a noble 
enterprise which is the fulfillment of your organization’s mission. 

Ask for a major gift as a team consisting of the CEO, another major donor who knows the 
prospect, or a board member. At least two people are on the team. 

Be passionate about your mission. It’s about emotion, then logic. 

Know your case for support (your story) and tell it. Use your Talking Points Card as a 
guide. Describe your organization’s past, present, and future and the philanthropic investment 


needed to get there. 
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Begin your asking with those prospects most likely to give. This will build your 
confidence for the subsequent asks. 

Ask for a gift that makes the prospect stretch. Aim high. 

Offer recognition, such as the naming of a place or space in your new or existing building 
or an endowed fund, in honor or in memory of a loved one. 

Answer all objections as they arise. Then proceed with the presentation of your case. 

Suggest non-cash (check) ways to give, such as multi-year pledges and appreciated 
securities, which are often more advantageous to the donor’s tax situation. 

Constantly remind the prospect how he or she can make a difference in the life of people, 
pets (wildlife), or the planet. 

You don’t make a friend of the prospective donor by letting him or her off lightly. 
Instead, you may give the impression that you don’t think the secure future of CCAA is all that 
important to the community. Show your personal conviction by keeping your sights high. 

Although the prospect may ask for a pledge letter early in the conversation, don’t produce 
it immediately. You want the prospect to think about the figure. 

Stress the importance of pledging. Point out the multi-year pledge options. It may be 
significant to some prospective donors that they commit to a shorter pledge period, and this 
could have advantages for CCAA, too. Remember, the pledge period is the donor’s choice. 

As you introduce the specific amount, you might say: “Would you consider a pledge of x 
or y dollars (yearly, or twice a year, or four times a year)?” If a one-time cash contribution is 
offered, try to convert it into a down payment on a three-, four-, or five-year pledge. Invariably, 


one-time cash gifts are not adequate to reach a major goal. It is reasonable to assume that if the 
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donor can afford such a gift today, he or she probably can afford it each year up to three or five 
years. 

Every donation serves as an example to others. A pledge stimulates support from others 
able to give a similar amount. Anything less than a pledge over time won’t create as much 


momentum for our larger success. 


Influencing a Favorable Decision 

You should seek to work in pairs, because two busy people, volunteering valuable time, 
create genuine interest. 

Open your discussion calmly, confidently, and cheerfully. Discuss common interests but 
quickly come to the point of your visit: the future of CCAA and its value to the community. 

You and your prospect are interested in the future of the community. You are there to 
inform, inspire, and invite thoughtful support. 

Let opinions come to the surface. It will go much better if you listen rather than object to 
opinions. Do not become involved in lengthy discussions. 

Don’t become involved in arguments, although you should try to answer all questions. Be 
patient. 

Admit to not knowing the answers that you don’t happen to know. Promise to report back 
with the correct information. 

Keep an eye on the clock. 

Silence your cellphone. Answer no calls or texts unless the building is on fire. 


Above all, be a courteous and smart listener. 
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Using Sample Giving Material 

Briefly explain to your prospect the importance of our first round of quiet pacesetter gifts. 
That is always encouraging. It demonstrates that you and others believe in the value of giving to 
CCAA. 

The sample giving material will present graphics of the project’s dollar needs. Some 
donors will tend toward numbers on a chart, while others will prefer pictures and concepts. 
Follow a donor’s preference and lead, not your own. 

Point out that no one can presume to tell another what to give. 

You should present what is required for success. Use the material to show what is needed 
to make a real difference and reach goals for CCAA and the community. 

How does your prospect fit in? Encourage each of your prospects to relate his or her 
ability to give to the numbers or images represented in the materials. Where do they see 


themselves? 


Using Time Strategically but Not Indefinitely 

Don’t underestimate the power of time for thought. Donors—given time to think things 
through—have been known to raise their gift amount higher than their initial figure. Therefore, it 
is best to attempt wherever possible to meet your donor at least twice. The first session is used 
for making the case for support and to introduce your request for a specific amount. The second 
session is used to clear up questions and secure the maximum gift. As the first session ends, the 
process has been one of information and cultivation. 

Most potential donors will want to think about their pledge, or perhaps consult family 


members or even business associates. This is desirable and recommended. You should encourage 
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the prospect to take his or her time to decide. It bears repeating: a little thinking time often 
results in a better gift. Now the prospect is thinking seriously about CCAA’s and the 
community’s joint future. 

Be sure that you have your appointment book or calendar on the call to schedule a 
specific date and time for the second meeting. 

The “exception that proves the rule” would be a surprising major gift offered without 
hesitation at the first meeting. In this case, it may be best to thank the person and say that you or 
someone else still will contact them for a second meeting to go over details. This allows for best 


follow up, and sometimes even an increase. 


Handling the Paperwork 

A signed pledge form is the formal agreement between the donor and CCAA. It is a 
contract, although it represents a moral commitment rather than a legal one. While oral pledges 
are acceptable, they are not recommended. 

We ask that you seek to ensure and witness the signing of the pledge letter. In fact, most 
pledge letters that are left behind with prospects to finish at their convenience are frequently not 
returned. 

If a donor is unwilling to sign in front of you, do not argue. The last (least preferred) 
option is your saying that you will record their pledge of (state the number) for the CCAA to 
confirm with them in writing within the week. Out of sight, out of mind. 

When stray pledge letters are returned, it is often for substandard amounts. Until you 


have agreed on an amount, do not even show the pledge letter. You might consider not taking it 
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along to the first meeting. In any case, you don’t want to present the pledge letter until you have 
reached an agreement about the pledge and the prospect is ready to sign. 

Anticipate the request, “Please leave the pledge form.” Be prepared to answer: “I’m 
sorry, I don’t have your pledge form with me. I know that you realize the importance of giving to 
this project, and I hope you might consider a pledge of $ ——_—__ per year over the next three to 
five years. Please don’t decide right now. It’s an important decision. Think about it for a few 
days. ’dlike tocome back on ___ to talk to you again. I’ll leave the campaign materials. I 
will bring a pledge form for you on that visit.” As a last resort consider this response: “I’ve been 
asked not to leave pledge letters with those I’m calling on. I'll ask to see if an exception can be 


made in your case.” 


Seeking Commitment on the Second Visit 

Have answers ready from earlier questions. 

Report encouraging progress and recent pacesetting gifts. 

Allow the donor to express feelings about giving or deferred giving or a combination. 

Remember, it is difficult to reopen negotiations once the pledge form is signed. An 
inadequate pledge will pull down other gifts. Accept an inadequate offer only as a last resort. 

At the right moment, present the pledge letter and work out the details of the pledge, being 
certain that all the needed data are recorded accurately. 

Whatever the outcome, thank the prospect for his or her time. 


Your final goal and responsibility is to make the donor feel good about participating. 
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Responding to Common Questions 

Why does CCAA need major gifts? 

See the supporting materials. Above all, avoid rehashing old issues to keep the focus on 
present leadership, ongoing progress, and vision for the future. 

Who determined the needs and projects I see here? 

A team with a healthy mix of experience with CCAA, as well as the board. 

Who is conducting or running this effort? 

The quiet solicitation is being conducted by CCAA and a dedicated, experienced 
leadership team representing the community, assisted by fundraising counsel. 

Who will be asked to contribute? 

Our board members and the campaign steering committee have made the first 
contributions. Each was asked to validate the importance and urgency of the proposed projects 
by making a pledge or other financial commitment with positive results. Now, individuals, 
corporations, foundations, and other friends of CCAA, the arts, and the Barnstable and 
surrounding communities will be invited to join the effort. Before being asked to make a 
financial decision to give, prospective donors will be given the opportunity to learn in as much 
detail as desired about the need, the project, and the benefits of a successful effort. 

How can I best contribute? 

Consider your interest the richness and quality of life in the community—and its future. 
Your generous pledge will have an affirming impact on the outcomes of both. You may make a 
pledge to be paid over multiple years in cash payments, or through a variety of giving plans, 
including the transfer of stocks, bonds, securities, and appropriate personal property to CCAA. 


Deferred gifts, such as trusts, bequests, and annuities, are also encouraged as a benefit to the 
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long-term financial health of the association. More detailed information on the many ways of 
giving is available upon request. After you have made your pledge, you may wish to call on 
others, asking them to join you as a donor. Most people make a favorable decision to give 
because others have. Volunteering to ask others to give is an effective way to make a positive 
contribution beyond your financial participation. 

How do I decide whether to make a current gift or deferred gift? 

This is a decision only you can make. Each type has certain advantages, to you and to 
CCAA. Current gifts are important because CCAA may use the funds today for vital projects that 
are urgently needed. Deferred gifts often allow you to make a much larger gift than you may 
have thought possible, and they strengthen the CCAA for a long time to come. Please feel free to 
review the options with your financial advisor. 

I have provided for CCAA in my will. Why should I consider additional giving at this 
time? 

Giving today will have an immediate impact. While planned giving, bequests, and other 
designated gifts are avital to the future, there are many pressing needs that benefit from 
endowment and cash resources. Giving now, either through irrevocable planned giving vehicles 
or in outright pledges to be paid over several years, may be recognized now, during the donor’s 
lifetime. 

Why should I tell of a bequest I am planning to make through my will? 

Because it will provide you an opportunity to discuss how you would like the bequest to 
be used, through a restricted or unrestricted plan. Moreover, knowledge of the amount will help 
the CCAA plan for the future. Finally, if the bequest is pledged in writing, it will entitle you to 


select a commemorative opportunity that will be recognized in your lifetime. 
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How much will I be asked to give? 

This is a decision only you can make. No one can really put a dollar value on the future of 
CCAA. However, we appreciate your commitment and will use it for maximum benefit 
according to your wishes. 

Is my contribution tax deductible? 

Yes, to the full extent allowed by federal law. Official receipts of pledges and payments 
will be provided to each donor for tax purposes. 

If I choose to restrict my gift for a particular project or program, how will I know the 
payments are going to the project or program of my choosing? 

Upon request, CCAA will be glad to provide you with regular reports on the progress and 
status of programs or projects that you designate. 

What are the opportunities for recognition of my gift? 

A range of commemorative opportunities and named gifts is available for gifts at various 
levels. Donors are encouraged to make gifts in memory or in honor of families and individuals. 
Please refer to the “Commemorative Opportunities” section of the brochure for more 
information. 

Who will know how much I pledge? 

Only select leaders and staff responsible for maintaining financial records will now the 
terms or amount of your pledge, unless you choose to let the amount of your pledge be 
communicated to others as an example to motivate the giving of others. If donor lists are 
published upon conclusion of a successful campaign, you will be contacted for permission to 


print your name(s). 
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Does CCAA accept credit card or direct debit payments of my pledge? 

Yes. Current gift payments may be made by check or credit card or debit. 

Do I have to designate a specific use for my gift? 

No. In fact, unrestricted gifts provide resources that allow CCAA to meet developing and 
perhaps changing needs. However, designated gifts are welcome from donors who have special 
interests within the umbrella of programs and projects that are the focus of the solicitation. 
Therefore, you may choose to designate your gift, if desired. 

Why are you asking for multi-year pledges rather one-time gifts? 

CCAA cannot reach its goal with one-time cash gifts. The pledge system permits each 
donor to tailor giving plans in accordance with personal financial resources and circumstances. 
Spreading payments over a three- to five-year period permits a more substantial donation. 

If any situation changes, may I change the terms of my pledge? 

Yes. A contribution to CCAA is voluntary. It is a moral rather than legal obligation. 
Should your circumstances change, you may alter the amount and/or terms of your pledge. 
However, signed pledge letters and/or letters of intent are requested from donors because written 


pledges can be used as collateral for short-term financing during the pledge payment period. 


Responding to Challenging Concerns 

We already give to so many organizations. 

“T know what you mean. I’m in the same boat. But my family and I decided that CCAA 
has to have priority at this time. Give it some thought. We did and came to the conclusion that 


now is the time to support the future of the community in this way. We really haven’t done 
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anything of this magnitude before. We hope you will agree that it is the right time. After all, the 
need is real and pressing.” 

You’re asking me to give much more than I had considered. 

“Yes, I was surprised at the pledge that was requested of me. But I found out that 
spreading the payments over five years does not have as great an impact as I first thought. I feel 
good about my decision. When I signed the pledge form, I realized that without gifts at the level 
I gave—and that I am asking you to consider—CCAA won’t reach its full potential. I wanted to 
make a gift that had impact.” 

“There are many opportunities for planned gifts. I found that there are innumerable 
advantages to giving in this way. While you will have to consult with your financial advisor, you 
may be surprised about the total amount you might be able to consider.” 

Who said I could gift this amount (or this much)? 

“T don’t know. Quite a few knowledgeable people were involved anonymously. I do know 
that they were asked to deliberate and come up with a ‘think about’ figure. No one is trying to 
tell you what to give. Remember, we are asking you to consider a multi-year pledge. We hope 
that your interest in the community will cause you to give our request serious consideration. I 
would like you to know, by the way, that the giving of others so far has validated these ‘think 
about’ figures.” 

I can’t make a decision now. 

“That’s fine. I hope that you will think about this. May I see you at this same time next 


week [or another definite time] to discuss your decision?” 
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I can’t give now, maybe later. 

“T’m glad you do want to support CCAA. Why not pledge now and start your payments 
later? That way, we can count on your gift, but you may pay it at your own schedule. We can 
also accept securities, in-kind gifts, and property—if giving that way would be more suitable to 
your circumstances.” 

I never pledge. 

“T used to feel that way too, until I realized that a home mortgage or a car loan is a pledge. 
Frankly, we won’t be able to support CCAA’s minimum needs without pledges. Your pledge 
now at this level will stimulate support from others. The future depends on adequate benchmark 
giving. Even if you spread it out over several years, your pledge now will help you to give at 
your best, set an example respected and followed by others, and guarantee a stronger future for 
CCAA and the community.” 

Given your knowledge of CCAA’s history and place in the community, what other 
potential questions do you foresee as difficult or sensitive? Please think about questions you 


would have in a donor’s place, so we can share best answers among ourselves—and with them! 


Volunteer Checklist 
1. Make your own pledge first. 
2. Prepare well. Study all supporting materials. Practice with your partner. 
3. Start your calls at once with your best prospect. 
4. Know your prospect’s interests or business and whom it serves. 
5. Make all your calls as face-to-face meetings. 


6. Know the “asking figure” before going to a meeting. 
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7. Use the Standards of Giving and Giving Examples—the take-away material. 
8. Plan in advance on two visits. 

9. Ask for a specific amount at the first session. 

10. Stress the importance of multi-year pledging. 

11. Never leave a blank pledge form with a donor. 

12. Listen for individual interests or concerns or roadblocks. 

13. Seek to persuade but never argue. 

14. Keep the focus on current leadership, progress, vision, and value! 

15. Smile and show genuine appreciation for their time. 

16. Thank them for their consideration and generosity. 

17. Tell them explicitly that their gift will make a difference. 

18. Send a brief, handwritten “thank you” on your personal stationery or notecard 


afterward. 


Church and Parish Differentials in the Solicitation Process 

Ordinarily the institutional CEO will devote extraordinary time with other volunteers in 
the solicitation process. In the church setting, programs are volunteer driven with the pastor only 
involved with only a handful of solicitations at best. Other institutions will likely have 
development professionals who will be actively supporting volunteers in the solicitation process. 
Churches will not have these resources in support of the major campaign program. 

Solicitation calls in the church setting are always with the husband and wife together. 

It is easier for the volunteers to set appointments for solicitation in a church setting 


because of preexisting knowledge and long-standing relationship with the prospective donor. 
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Meetings with prospective donors may take longer in the church setting because of the 
wide range of topics that may arise. Plan on an hour and a half as average. 

In the ordinary major gift solicitation, two solicitors work best together; in the church 
setting, a single solicitor can be just as effective. 

Talking about money in church situations is always awkward. With only 40 percent to 60 
percent of parishioners pledging to the annual stewardship program, talking about multi-year 
commitments and thousands of dollars can be difficult conversations. 

A well-regarded and respected parishioner can ask for a commitment greater than his 
own. 

Unlike other situations, a volunteer has very little fear of reciprocity because the ordinary 
church prospect has limited experience with other major campaign programs. 

Certain features may be as important as mission in a church seating. Lighting, sound, 
handicapped access, and restrooms are important to an aging constituency. The church as a 
potential community resource is also part of a compelling case. 

Sensitivity to confidentiality about gifts and other conversation is far greater than the 
routine non-profit ask. 

Volunteer solicitors in a church setting often require greater support and training because 
of their lack of experience with such programs. 

These visits provide the rare opportunity of discussing estate plans with the prospect. 
These structured conversations can assure the future funding of the church which would not 
otherwise be conducted. 

Gifts can be made to honor family members and close friends in a permanent way. The 


legacy of these gifts are of greater importance than other non-profit participations. 
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Solicitation calls in a church setting are often characterized by spirituality—prayer and 
Scripture reading. 

Because the church conducts these programs only every twenty years or longer, it is good 
to be very familiar with the history and accomplishments of the last capital campaign program. 

The essential message in both approaches is that fundraising is personal and the best 
results come from face-to-face solicitation. People essentially give money to people rather than 
to causes or needs. The challenge is to motivate volunteers to make these calls in the first place 
and give them the support they need to be successful. The best programs are volunteer-driven, 


and logically so, for volunteers are the ones who make the gifts happen in the first place. 


ie: 


CHAPTER FIVE 


HEADWINDS 


The health pandemic coronavirus-19 has affected 188 countries, and as of July 2020 has 
in round numbers infected 16,800,000 people with 662,000 deaths. The most affected country, 
the United States, has seen 4,339,997 cases and 148,866 deaths.' Social distancing restrictions 
have prevented churches from conducting group worship and have forced services to be 
streamed and televised. The disruption is unprecedented and has isolated the fellowship and 
perhaps the sanctification process of Christian believers. The long-term effects of these 
conditions on local churches are unknown. Basic attendance, stewardship programs, and major 
gift campaigns are at risk, as is the overall financial viability of these institutions. 

Even prior to the pandemic, giving to church programs and religion has been in decline. 
In 1984, 37 percent of all giving was to religion. In 2018, giving had fallen to 27 percent, falling 
below the 30 percent level given for the previous five years. Over forty years, individual giving 
declined from 83 percent to 70 percent overall. Even bequest giving has been declining, a 23 
percent decline in 2019 alone. 

Since 1960, church attendance has declined by half. In turn, church budgets have been 
drastically shrinking. Congregations are aging and mostly composed of the middle class, whose 
average earnings since 1979 are 22 percent compared with the earnings of the top 1 percent at 


343 percent. The May issue of Road and Track magazine says that “Americans of child-rearing 


1. “Cases in the U.S.,” Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, accessed July 29, 2020, 
https://www.cdc.gov/coronavirus/20 19-ncov/cases-updates/cases-in-us. html. 
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age find themselves behind the economic eight ball. Inflation-adjusted net worth dropped by 


68% compared with their peers in 1984.” 


Anxiety 

When New York Times journalist David Brooks talks about acedia—inactivity resulting 
from a dislike of work, or “‘a failure to be active as a lack of initiative or ambition’”—he is talking 
about anxiety, which is an extreme sluggishness and lethargy (listlessness, with no desire to act). 
In today’s world, Dr. Phil McGraw, the popular television psychologist, says that “anxiety is a 
condition that is disproportional to the risk.” With the health and economic conditions of the day, 
anxiety is an appropriate response. The risk is significant. 

The world is changing. The industrial revolution in Britain took approximately eighty 
years (1760-1840), or a single lifetime, to transition from an economy of small shopkeepers and 
agriculture to large-scale manufacturing. The technological revolution has taken far less. After 
all, the iPhone was invented in 2007—just twelve years ago. 

The rapidity of change is an anxiety, and a justifiable one for the average person. For 
those over fifty, change is difficult, but also, it is the rapidity of change that is so uncomfortable. 
The culture is becoming unhinged, particularly with this pandemic. Anxiety is perhaps at its 
greatest intensity in the history of the United States. 

Technology plays a major part in people’s anxiety: relentless email advertising, robocalls, 
texts, computer hacking, several hundred television channels. All of these uses of technology are 
personal intrusions and a frustration. Entertainment has become a way of life, even a priority. In 


the midst of the technological noise, values, faith, and reflection are at risk. 


2. Road and Track (May 2020), 54. 
fie 


Stability is in flux. The pandemic and its consequent, intensified social isolation is a tear 
in the social fabric. Before this epidemic, the culture had already experienced dramatic change. 
Fifty percent of marriages now end in divorce. Faithful parishioners already lament that children 
and grandchildren do not attend church or have evidence of personal faith or belief, or any 
church loyalty. 

There are other factors fueling anxiety. In 2018, 173 people were gunned down in mass 
shootings, not including the 100 people shot each day throughout the country. Millions of people 
have lost jobs and filed for unemployment assistance. The average stock has dropped more than 
30 percent in early 2020. Young people will have eight to nine employers in their lifetimes, in 
contrast to spending thirty to forty years with one organization. Until the pandemic, average 
credit card debit was $5,645. Thirty percent of households are managed by single parents. More 
children are returning home to live and work. Add to this twenty-four-hour-a-day news blasts, 
forty-five thousand suicides, and seventy-two thousand opioid deaths per year. Since 1999, the 
suicide rate has risen by 30 percent. The shrill of presidential politics fills the airwaves. 

In short, this is not the world seniors grew up in. For the most part they are away from 


communities and churches they grew up in or went to high school and college in. 


Implications for the Local Church 
Individuals today find themselves in the context of globalization rather than a 
community, regional, or national identity. This adds to the feeling of a loss of peace, security, 
and, ultimately, individual identity. Questions regarding the meaning of life and one’s self and 
identity are being pushed to the forefront. People wonder, What will the future hold for me and 


my loved ones? 
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It would seem that the role and importance of the church itself would be drastically 
highlighted during times like these, but the opposite is true; the church has been chasing culture 
shifts and not leading them. Decade after decade the church has preoccupied itself with populist 
issues like Angela Davis and the Black Panthers in the 1960s, the Vietnam war in the 1970s, and 
societal matters like gay clergy, same-sex marriages, abortion, environmental issues, political 
policy, and internal denominational bickering and fracturing. 

Timothy Keller has spoken about encouraging churches to be faithful to “formative 
practices” of biblical reading, prayer, and the discipline of meditation, of “eyes fixed on Christ,” 
of “steely insistence” on reliance and courage in the gospel.’ Without this strength, says Keller, 


churches cannot overcome the culture of the secular world. 


Pandemic Implications for the Local Church 

It is difficult to predict the outcomes of the pandemic or when it will finally end. Will 
there be a second wave? When can the church gather again for group worship? 

This writer expects challenges ahead. Church attendance may continue to be at risk. 
Much of his concern is with a lack discipline and habit. The convenience of technology has 
enabled folks to shop around at multiple church venues and perhaps away from their home 
church’s offerings. With a focus on entertainment, there may be the desire to hear messages that 
are dramatic or colorful rather than scripturally faithful. Worse yet is the lethargy of saying, “I 
will watch this later in the week or tonight, when I am in the mood.” A lack of habit and 


discipline in church attendance can be devastating. 


3. Timothy Keller, spring convocation, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, South Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, January 16, 2016. 
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When the writer was of high school age, he knew when the car was leaving and there was 
no option but to be in the back seat, showered and dressed to drive down to the Old Stone 
Church in Cleveland to sit in pew 19 with his parents. He still to this day relishes the opportunity 
to get up early on Sunday and attend worship faithfully wherever he is. 

It would be assumed that when social distancing guidelines are lifted, people will flood 
back to church, but will this tide be sustained? With emphasis on the casual and convenient, will 
the faithful have the habit and discipline to return to the pew? Will people continue to shop 
around for the most flamboyant preaching? As Fredrick Buechner reminds us, “sermons are like 
jokes—even the best ones are hard to remember.”* 

The implications for stewardship programs and other fundraising are also significant. 
Will parishioners continue to support faithfully their local congregation with regularity and 
practice? Programs focused on facility renovation may not be perceived as vital or urgent if 
fewer people are attending and if there is an increase of video-streamed worship services. 

Another headwind may be the difficulty in enlisting substantial leadership for the road 
ahead. Institutional planning and fundraising will demand the finest leadership available. Those 
with the most affluence and influence may continue to be reluctant to assume these roles, as they 
become preoccupied with other community priorities and interests. 

The evangelical message and passion for spirituality have been lost in the church. Prayer 
and Scripture reading have become only formalities, and in a real sense, church and faith have 
become impersonal, adding to the anxiety that is already so prevalent. The desire to be relevant 
has been diverting the church not only from the work of God but also from the community of 
believers they serve. The church has become disappointedly a place of anxiety itself. However, 


4. Frederick Buechner, Beyond Words: Daily Readings in the ABCs of Faith (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2009), day 304. 
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returning to the evangelical mission and focus on the gospel will help the church become 
distinctive once again. 

Life has become transactional: shopping and living for the moment is the priority, a 
culture of desire. In the words of Steve Jobs, “people do not know what they want until you show 
it to them.”> Haddon Robinson once described this as “a parishioner who heads to church is like 
someone who rises in the middle of the night, goes to the refrigerator for sustenance, trying to 
figure out what he is hungry for.” 

This culture clash is not new. Many scholars recognize that the city of Laodicea lacked 
clean water and needed water from local hot springs. By the time that water reached the city it 
was often polluted, lukewarm, and useless. The town itself was prosperous in banking and 
textiles, but the people were ignorant of their spiritual poverty and refused to realize that they 
were “wretched, poor, blind and naked.”° (Rev 3:17). The church in Laodicea was full of pride 
and self-confidence, lacking dependence on Jesus for spiritual vitality and gospel witness. The 
ministry of reconciliation—making known the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus—was no 
longer of first importance but was subjugated to people’s own plans, resources, and ideas. 
Laodicea was one of seven churches in Revelation who were conducting a ministry of self- 


righteousness. 


A Theology of Purpose 
Not every church or parish has lukewarm ministries. Many churches have ministries 


marked by reconciliation and the fervent preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ and the power of 


5. Walter Isaacson, Steve Jobs (New York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 2011), 143. 
6. Rev 3:17. 
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forgiveness—the deepening of spiritual fellowship. As Paul writes, “Do not be conformed to this 
world but be transformed by the renewing of your minds.”’ Day by day we are being reshaped by 
the spirit of God as we choose to engage with the Father’s mind, heart, and word in the midst of 
the community of other believers striving to do the same. 

Most fundraising in the church is successful, especially in Spirit-led congregations. As 
David Weekley says, “Transformational giving can occur when an organization has every 
element in place for positive growth and change—clear goals, a compelling mission.”* Churches 
may have adequate staff and infrastructure, wise visionary leadership, strong communication, 
established procedures for accountability and reporting, and perhaps everything except the 
necessary funding to take action. The organization should be prepared to show donors how a 
substantial gift can be truly transformational to the organization—and be eager to be accountable 
for the results.” 

As Charles Stanley says, “Earthly wisdom is doing what comes naturally. Godly wisdom 
is doing what the Holy Spirit compels us to do.’”’!° Even in these worst of times, reliance on 
Christ will give the best guidance. It is not only in the preparation of these programs, although 


highly important; it is the faith of those leading them to begin with. 


Benefits 
Successful programs can be transformational. Here are eighteen ways they can be best 


practices. In chapter 3 we talked about best practices to get to desired outcomes; these benefits 





7. Rom 2:12. 
8. David Weekley, The Giver and the Gift (Bloomington, MN: Bethany House, 2015), 79. 
9. Weekley, The Giver and the Gift, 79. 


10. Charles Stanley, quote 82. 
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can have lasting value. There are eighteen additional benefits and outcomes from a successful 


church capital campaign program. 


1. 


10. 


Be 


The church can be more responsive to greater community needs and opportunities for 
service. 

Annual stewardship efforts can enjoy greater importance energy and urgency. 

A successful program can set the stage for creating and implementing an ongoing, 
long-range strategic plan. 

A campaign provides an opportunity to engage new members, frequent visitors, and 
the youth of the congregation. 

A campaign energizes an ongoing program of planned and estate giving. 

The church can enjoy a greater community profile and a heightened profile within the 
denomination. 

A program can help resolve most, if not all, deferred maintenance issues. 

A successful campaign program can reinvigorate the church constituency, thus 
affecting attendance participation and membership development. 

A successful effort can set the stage for a Phase II initiative to accomplish projects 
not completed in Phase I. 

The program can assure upgraded facilities important to seniors, including access, 
restrooms, lighting, and parking. 

The program establishes systems and enhancements of recordkeeping procedures, 


security, and accuracy. 
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12. The program can provide an updated and concise case for support with pull-off-the- 
shelf materials to showcase the church’s ministry and programs, including new logos 
and visual materials. 

13. A campaign provides an opportunity to honor and highlight institutional milestones 
and history of the congregation. 

14. A successful program can provide a campus that is inviting, accessible, safe, and 
sustainable. 

15. A substantial program can minimize the cost of borrowing money to satisfy project 
requirements. 

16. The process is an opportunity to train staff and volunteers in a variety of leadership 
roles. 

17. The campaign program can further validate the ministry of the current senior pastor. 

18. Importantly, the campaign program can provide donors a way to honor specifically 


family and other church members. 


Spiritual Renewal 

We do not know now how this pandemic will end, but miracles will continue to happen. 
First responders will continue to care for the sick at great risk to themselves. Philanthropy will 
continue to be evident. Dedicated church members will continue to gather and worship God in 
fellowship. 

In Flawed Church, Faithful God, the writer’s long-time friend writes, 

Walls of hostility exist within the church itself. Within the churches, racial, ethnic, 

gender, age and class walls are constructed for the very purpose of keeping some further 


away. High and low walls between church and the world endure, keeping the world’s 
social cultural, political and economic barriers out of sight. But we know all of that. What 
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the church is called to know better than all of that is the certainty that Christ breaks down 

walls, God gathers the scattered, and the Spirit is poured out upon all flesh. The church is 

called to live out its hope in the fullness of time when all walls will fall, all who are 

scattered will be gathered, and the multitude will live together.'! 

Promise and Purpose 

Even in these worst of times, transformational things can happen through faith and 
philanthropy. John Rinehart reminds us that Jesus Christ has gospel patrons.'!* Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna, Susanna, and many others provided for Christ and the disciples out of their means. In the 
book of Acts we meet Priscilla and Aquila, who supported Paul in the creation of many churches. 

Such support can be seen today as examples of faith and commitment. St. Nicholas 
National Shrine, in its earlier iteration as St. Nicholas Cathedral (130 Liberty Street in New York 
City), was destroyed in the 9/11 attacks. Built in 1832, it served the early immigrant Greek 
community and was a place for prayer for many in the Towers. Shortly after the destruction, 
venture capitalists tried to acquire the property for eighteen million dollars. Church leaders said 
no, and immediate plans were made to restore the church. Construction was halted in 2017 due to 
lack of funding. Yet the shrine has been funded and restored today, soon to reopen. This small 
church, at the time with seventy members, has through strong, determined leadership managed to 
save its ministry and mission. 

The fire at Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris in April 2019 could have been started by a 
burning cigarette. The 857-year-old church, built in the twelfth century, was burned to the 
ground. Bishop Patrick Chauvet said that the church will be closed for five to six years. One 


billion dollars have been raised to date toward a project which could cost billions more. 


11. Joseph D. Small, Flawed Church, Faithful God (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmaus, 2018), 218-19. 
12. John Rinehart, Gospel Patrons (n.p.: Reclaimed Publishing, 2018). 
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These are two examples of faith and purpose. 

In the 1970s a small Presbyterian church on the corner in Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, a 
Pittsburgh suburb, was in the middle of a capital campaign. During this time rumor was 
exploding throughout the church that the pastor was having an adulterous affair with a married 
parishioner. A program leader was asked about the matter. At a public meeting he said, “This is 
my church and I am going to remain in my pew until the day I die.” His leadership remained 
throughout the successful end of the program. All fundraising is personal, as is the faith and 
purpose of the church. 

In a similar small church program in Chillicothe, Ohio, the campaign was progressing 
nicely when an elder and volunteer was riding in my car to visit his close friend when he passed 
away in the passenger seat. Although he was in ill health, the volunteer was committed to the 
program of his church and was determined to do his part. I was twenty-seven at the time and 
certainly have never forgotten his example. All fundraising is personal. Esther 4:14 says, “And 
who knows whether you have not come to the kingdom for such a time as this.” 

With all of the headwinds against the church, I am reminded by R. C. Sproul, my mentor 
and teacher for more than fifty-five years, “We are to make diligent use of the means of grace. 
What are these means of grace? You know that they are prayer, Bible meditation, the sacraments, 
and fellowship. You cannot walk the Christian life in isolation. You need the body of Christ. 
You need to serve the church. Serving God is a means of grace. Make diligent use of these things 


so that the fruit of Christ might be perfected in your life.”! 


13. R. C. Sproul, Growing in Holiness (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books and R. C. Sproul Trust, 2020), 
178. 
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And what again is the main purpose of the church? C. S. Lewis says, “The glory of God, 
and, as our only means of glorifying Him, the salvation of human souls, is the real business of 


life.”14 


14. C. S. Lewis, A Mind Awake (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2003). 
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APPENDIX A 


ESSENTIALS FOR A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


The successful implementation of a campaign is contingent upon these basic perquisites. 


A Favorable Public Image 
The organization must reflect a strong record of service that is perceived to meet the 


needs of an identifiable constituency. 


A Compelling Case for Support 
The case must be compelling and present a logical plan to meet tangible needs. The case 


must reflect acceptable fiscal parameters. 


An Adequate Source of Contributable Dollars 
There must be adequate financial resources within the constituency to support the 
proposed campaign. The core group from which financial support will be solicited must be 
receptive to the proposed project and pledge their support early in the effort, setting the pace for 


others. 


A Strong and Enthusiastic Governing Body 


The nucleus of any campaign organization is the group that plans and authorizes the 


program and is ultimately responsible for its success. The governing body must be dedicated to 
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the cause and willing to support it generously with their time and means, presenting a united 


commitment to others who will be asked to give. 


Affluent and Influential Campaign Leaders 
The organization must have access to outstanding volunteer leaders who can influence 
those with the capacity to make substantial commitments. Leadership generally grows outward 


from the board of an organization and is an essential element in successful fundraising. 


A Strong Sense of Urgency 
There must be a pervasive feeling that the project being undertaken is urgent and 
important to your constituency, as well as to the community, and that it must be completed in a 


timely manner. 


A Demanding Timetable 
To ensure that the financial objective will be achieved within the scheduled time period, a 
demanding timetable must be developed that outlines the necessary steps to accomplish the 
enlistment of leaders and volunteers and the solicitation of prospects within each campaign 


division. 
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APPENDIX B 


STANDARDS OF GIVING (ONE MILLION DOLLARS) 


aNitiesloters Cihim Bava Total Total Objective 

1 $250,000 $250,000 $250,000 25% 
2 $100,000 $200,000 $450,000 

3 $50,000 $150,000 $600,000 

4 $25,000 $100,000 $700,000 

10 

Top 10 gifts equal $700,000 70% 

5 $15,000 $75,000 $775,000 

10 $10,000 $100,000 $875,000 

20 $5,000 $100,000 $975,000 

45 

30 $3,000 $90,000 $1,065,000 





fp top 75 gifts equal $1,065,000 


APPENDIX C 


I’M NOT GOING TO ASK (JEROLD PANAS) 
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I'VE HEARD ALL THE EXCUSES 


The 24 reasons 


Board Members and 
Volunteers give for 


rated mi o\-Jiate MUI Ii lale mc) 
Xo) | (af coe 
AND HOW TO 
RESPOND 


| t’s absolutely amazing what you don’t raise 
when you don’t ask. 


In the years I’ve been in fundraising, I think 
I've heard them all. The reasons Board 
members and volunteers give for not wanting 
to make calls. In this book, I’m going to give 
you the objections and the responses. Even 
some suggested comments you might wish to 


make. But use your own voice and input. 


Board members cannot abdicate their respon- 
sibility for raising funds. No Money, No 
Mission. 


In every organization, it requires philanthropy 
to meet its mission. I’ve seen organizations 
that manage to balance their budgets by 
severely cutting expenses. They defer main- 


tenance, don’t increase salaries, cut services, 





drop staff. They may balance their budget, 
but theyre not meeting their mission. 


There are two ways to balance a budget. Cut 
expenses or raise more income. If Board 
members don’t raise more income, they are 
allowing a mission deficit. 


Board members* join a dedicated legion, on 
a shared journey, engaged in noble and heroic 
causes that touch lives in a very special way. 
Because of their service, they play a signifi- 
cant role in changing lives and saving lives. 


Two wonderful phrases comprise the most 
glorious duet: “Will you help by raising 
funds?” and “Yes, I will!” 

* Throughout this piece, I refer to Board members. All of 


the same objections apply to other volunteers and cam 
paign workers. 
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O” of the major responsibilities of a Board member is 
to help raise funds. If you weren’t told that when you 
joined, it was certainly our oversight and error. 


We need our Board members to talk to others about giving. 
There is something else you can do. It is far more effective 
than having the staff try to do it. It is to make an appointment 
and open the door. You have the leverage we don’t have. 


You don’t have to make the ask by yourself. A staff person 
will always be able to go with you. Or perhaps another Board 
member. 


I'M NOT GOING TO ASK 
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MY GIFT IS MY TIME AT BOARD MEETINGS— 
THAT’S MORE PRECIOUS THAN MONEY 





Y~ are indeed correct. Your time to the organization is 
precious. It is an element of incalculable value. 


But all Board members are expected to give and ask others to 
give. If Board members don’t give, why should anyone else? 
There should be 100% participation. 


Board members are also asked to make contacts, call on others, 


and open doors. 


We don’t want anything to lessen or compromise your time 
and help at Board meetings. It is too important. 


Let me suggest this. Why don’t we start with one or two you 


would feel comfortable calling on. 


I'll have another Board member go with you if you like. After 
that, you can decide whether you are willing to make another 
one or two calls. Trustees are expected, as they say, to give and 
get. You need to do both. 


It’s also a fascinating phenomenon that the more you give, 
the easier it is to ask somebody else for a gift. You are asking 


others to join you in a great cause. 
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YY" know what is interesting. If you weren’t busy, we 
probably wouldn’t be going to you for your help. We find 
it’s busy people who really get things done. 


And the people you’re calling on are busy, also. They will 
understand and appreciate your involvement and your willing- 
ness to make calls and contacts. This will be the first step in a 
favorable ask. 


It’s fascinating. We find that the people who are the busiest get 
the most done. And are the most successful. 


They don’t have the time. They make the time. 
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can understand how you feel. But that’s easy to overcome as 


far as asking is concerned. 


Take as a given that you will never have to make a call by your- 
self. There will always be a staff person or a Board member 
who can go with you. 


Keep in mind, one of the most important things you can do 
is to open doors and help make the appointment. There are a 
number of people where you can do that. 


And by the way, being shy is no problem. Actually, it’s an 
attribute. What is less desirable is someone blustering and 
loud, who goes swaggering in to make the ask. No one likes 
that. It’s a put-off. 


The staff will coach you. You will be great. 
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f this is the case, you should indeed not be asking others for 


a gift. If you are not head-over-heels dedicated to our orga- 
nization, you very likely won’t do a good job of asking others 
for a gift. Perhaps you’re involved with the wrong organiza- 
tion. 


But here’s what I suggest. Get to know us much better and 
understand how we touch lives in a very special way. I'll talk 
with you more about that. 


Then, get ready to ask. 


One thing we know that is one of the most powerful attributes 
in your arsenal of a successful ask is your commitment and 
passion. You must feel really good about us before you go out. 
Let’s talk some more about our outreach and how we serve in 
a way no other organization does. 
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*m surprised anyone told you what level of gift you should 


be making. Perhaps they suggested an amount. It may be 
higher than you are able to do at this time. 


You’re on the Board. And all Trustees, as you know, are asked 
to give. We even talk about stretch gifts. But only to the best 
of your ability. We would not expect more than that. 


It is perfectly all right to say to the person you're calling on, 
“I’m making a significant gift to the organization. This year, 


for me, it’s truly a stretch gift.” 


That sort of a comment will lead you to a successful ask no 
matter how much you're giving. Just so you’re giving. 
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| THINK WE SHOULD RAISE MONEY BY 
HOLDING A LOT OF MAJOR EVENTS THAT 
PEOPLE LIKE TO COME TO— LIKE GALAS, 

AUCTIONS, AND GOLF TOURNAMENTS 


pecial events are the very lowest in the fundraising chain. 
Typically, they raise very little money in relation to the 
great effort that is put into them. 


Some say those special events are “friend-raising.” As a matter 
of fact, they’re not even very effective at that. Actually, it’s not 
really philanthropy. Not in the true sense. 


There’s another important consideration. Studies that have 
been done indicate that for Special Events, it cost 50 to 60 
cents to raise a dollar— and that’s not counting staff time. For 
making calls to ask for a gift, it costs us 10 to 15 cents to raise 
a dollar. 


Asking a person to make a gift is terribly important because it 
brings the donor one step closer to the organization. There is 
not much commitment to the organization by attending a golf 


outing. 
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WHEN | JOINED THE BOARD, | WAS TOLD 
| WOULDN'T HAVE TO ASK FOR GIFTS 





_ tell you, I’m embarrassed. I apologize. You shouldn’t 
have been told that. 


Perhaps it was different then. Or maybe philanthropy wasn’t 
as important. 


Today, in order to meet our mission and provide the service 
we should, raising funds is essential. We need every Board 


member to become involved. 


That’s why we’re asking all Trustees to help us. Philanthropy 
is more important for us than ever. 
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MAYBE I'LL PHONE A FEW PEOPLE, BUT | 
CAN'T SEE MYSELF ASKING THEM TO MEET 
ME IN PERSON TO DISCUSS THIS PROJECT 





We a letter and making a phone call are probably 
the least desirable ways to get a gift. It’s better than 


nothing, but barely so. 


There’s a saying in the business that you don’t get milk from 
a cow by sending a letter, and you don’t get milk by telephon- 


ing. You have to sit next to the cow and milk it. 


Our program is extremely important. That’s why we’ re asking 
our Board members to make the call, get the appointment, and 
make the contact. The personal solicitation is the most effec- 
tive way possible to get a gift. 
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WITH THOSE | CALL ON, I’M GOING TO 
HAVE TO RECIPROCATE AND MAKE A GIFT 
TO THEIR ORGANIZATION 





| understand how you feel. You very likely can’t give in return 
to everyone you call on. 


If someone has given you a contribution for our organization 
and they ask you to make a gift— it’s perfectly all right to 
say: “I know you made a gift recently when I asked for my 
organization. And you need to know how important that was. 


You made great things happen. 


“The truth is, I’m just not keenly interested in your mission. 
I hope that doesn’t offend you or won’t change the way you 
feel about me or my organization. 


“T really appreciate your taking time to make the call. It’s 
folks like you who make an organization successful. Perhaps 
another time.” 


The problem you raised is not unusual. I hear it often. We are 
finding more and more that people are willing to say, “I know 
you helped us when I asked, and I’m deeply grateful. I’m just 
not really interested in your program.” 
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| THINK IT MIGHT COST ME SOME 


FRIENDSHIPS IF | CALL ON 
SOMEONE | KNOW 





|’ it would actually cause you to lose a friendship, they are 
probably not a very good friend. 


If it is somebody you are close to, it’s all right to say some- 
thing such as, “You and I are dear friends. I want nothing that 
could possibly come in the way of our relationship. But I am 
being asked to work on a program that has great meaning to 
me and the people my organization serves. 


“I’m going to talk with you about a gift. But I want to make 
certain this won’t injure or compromise our friendship in any 
way.” 

What you want to do is build a fire-wall between your friend- 
ship and the request for a gift. 


Following the suggestion I gave you, I might add something 
such as, “Let me tell you about my interest and involvement 
in the program. But I want to remind you of how important 
our friendship is to me. I don’t want anything to interfere with 
that.” 
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na way, that’s good. Lots of folks, when they think of a 

sales person, they envision a loud-talking, back-slapping, 
extrovert. Those are the qualities least important in making a 
call for our organization. 


In fact, they are an abomination. Repugnant. What is required 
is to hear your passion and commitment for our organization. 
And a quiet confidence. 


Before you go out, we'll coach you. What to say, how to 
handle expectations, how much to ask for. Nothing will be 
left to chance. 


We'll even do a little role playing. That will help a lot. You re 
going to be able to do this. You'll be great. 
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| DON’T KNOW EVERYTHING | SHOULD 
ABOUT THE ORGANIZATION 





Yo can be assured that before you call on anyone, you 
will know everything there is to know about us. We’ll 
make certain of that. In order to make an effective solicita- 


tion, you need to know as much as you can. 


You wouldn’t be asked to call on anybody if you weren’t first 
effectively and fully prepared. You can count on that. We 


have plenty of material. We'll go over all that with you. 
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| DON’T LIKE IT WHEN PEOPLE 
APPROACH ME FOR A GIFT 





| *m frankly surprised to hear that. You are such a dedicated 
and effective Board member. You know full well the impor- 
tance of fundraising to our organization. It’s our lifeline. 


I think what you mean is that you don’t like to be pushed into 
making a gift. You don’t like an aggressive ask. 


I don’t blame you. That’s the last thing we want. 


What would be important is to have you tell our story— our 
service and the special way we touch lives. Talk about why 
you're so passionate about our organization. 


I'll go with you. I'll even ask for the gift. But it is your testi- 
mony at the meeting that will make the difference. 


By the way, you are doing the person you're calling on a big 
favor. Il explain. The Harvard Business School completed 
research that showed, “Happier people give more and giving 
makes people happier.” 


Fascinating, the more you give, the happier you are. Research 
also shows that people who give actually live longer. 


So asking a person to give is a favor to them. 
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ts not the staff’s job to do the soliciting. That’s not what 
they’re being paid for. 


The staff is responsible for developing the strategy that will 
help Board members and volunteers solicit. If asked, they 
will go on a visit with a Board member. 


There are times staff will do the soliciting. But that’s never as 
effective as a Board member. The job of the staff is to make 
the snowballs. Board members throw them. 
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NO ONE WILL GIVE TO US FOR 
OPERATIONS TO KEEP THE LIGHTS ON 





Yous right. Raising money to meet operating expenses 
isn’t the easiest fundraising. It’s not as exciting as raising 
funds for a building. 


But we couldn’t function if we didn’t raise money to meet our 


operating budget. That’s the engine that drives the train. 


When you talk with someone about a gift, it’s not to keep the 
lights on. It’s about the people we serve. The lives that are 


touched. And that takes operating money. 
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must ask you to change your thinking. It’s not at all about 

begging. Quite the contrary. You’re asking someone to join 
with you in a noble cause. Begging is the very last thing that 
this is all about. 


Here is what’s interesting. What we find, and you will also, 
is that people who make a gift feel the joy of giving. They 
know their gift will help make it possible to change lives 
and save lives. 
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o matter how much other funding we receive, there is 


always a need for more philanthropy. There are activ- 
ities and programs our organization is not now involved in 
because there isn’t adequate funding. 


You would be right in thinking we don’t need more money if 
the staff said to you, “We simply can’t use more funding. We 
have more than we need.” I doubt anyone will tell you this. 
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hat’s great! It means you have nothing to unlearn. 


It will be easy to coach you into being a fully successful 
solicitor. 


We won’t let you go out until you are fully trained. We want 
you to understand everything possible about our organization 
and the person you’ re calling on. 


Once you start making the calls and contacts, you will thor- 
oughly enjoy it. We'll make certain it’s a fulfilling experi- 
ence for you. 
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YOU CAN'T GO TO THE SAME WELL 
TOO OFTEN— WE KEEP GOING TO 
THE SAME PEOPLE 





Fa that’s where you do go. To the same people. 
That’s where you are most likely to get another gift. 


Giving begets giving. Those who give will give again. 


There are 5 levels of giving: i) Those who give without even 
being asked; ii) Those who give when asked; iii) Those who 
will give when persuaded; iv) Those who need to be per- 
suaded— they may or may not give; and___v) The inert fifth. 
They will never give. 


We want to broaden our base. But our best prospects are the 


top three levels. The well-dwellers! 
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| understand the feeling. 


Keep in mind, you’ re not being rejected. It’s not about you. 
It most likely means the person you’ re calling on simply isn’t 
interested in our organization. 

I suggest you follow the dictum: 
SW SW SW SW 
Some Will, Some Won’t, So What, Someone’s Waiting 


Go on to someone else. 
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TS trouble with borrowing money is that you have to pay 
it back! And over time, if our organization carries an 


indebtedness, it’s like an anchor around our neck. 


If we’re paying interest on an annual basis, it means we’re 
not putting that money into service. It’s a terrible burden to 
carry. In the end, it keeps us from meeting our mission. 


There’s something else very important to consider. When 
people give to us, they feel more involved. They care more. 
There’s a biblical reference that says: “Where your treasure 
is, there is your heart.” 
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ia probably right. 


At some point, you need to think about which organi- 


zation is your top priority. You should be giving important 
support and strength to them. It may be true that serving on 
three Boards is too much. 


But I tell you what. Let me suggest that you don’t give me a 
definite no yet. Think it over. We can meet in another week 
or two and revisit the question. 


We really need your help. Perhaps you could make one or 
two calls for us. It would be terribly important to us. 
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understand completely. Very often, friends are actually the 
most difficult and awkward to call on. 


Here is what would be helpful. Write a letter indicating you’re 
a member of our Board. Open the door for us. Write that you 
have asked one of the staff to call for an appointment. 


That will really help. That will pave the way. 
Geting the appointment is harder than getting the gift. 


As far as your other calls are concerned, we'll make certain 
these are good prospects to visit. They may be people you 
know, but we’ll make certain they’re not close friends. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO BOARD MEMBERS 


Y" are the spark that lights the blaze. 


You are among a chosen few. On a bold 


journey. 


You are raising the funds to provide the 
scholarships. Heal the sick. Feed the hungry. 
Build the buildings. Furnish the equipment. 
Find the cures. And order the world. 


Magnificent things are happening in your 
organization. You make it happen. It couldn’t 
be done without you. 


You dream the unthinkable. Attempt the 
impossible. It is the magic of your involve- 
ment that leads an organization to success. 


New plateaus. 


You know it’s worth it. You know it’s paying 
off. 


The long hours, the extra gift you make, the 
one more committee meeting you attend, 
the never-ending reading to prepare, asking 
others to give— that’s what it takes. 


It requires commitment, hard work, and 
hours. But who said it would be easy. You 
know that what you do impacts the lives of 
hundreds and thousands for generations to 


come. 


You are an Olympian. You will forever be, to 
use Ernest Hemingway’s salute: “the winner 
and undisputed champion.” You feel the 


rapture of being alive. 


You are among the exalted. You make it 


happen. 


Jerold Panas 
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If you wish to purchase any of these books, visit our online 
bookstore at: www. instituteforgiving.org/resources-for-fund- 
raisers/bookstore. A number are also available on Amazon. 
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* You Are A Hero 
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